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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE READER. 



Reader, 

You and I are at present strangers, and 
shall ever, I believe, continue so. — We may, I 
Vope, nevertheless, be friends, so far as community 
of thought and opinion on subjects so important 
as those which occupy the little volume before 
you, may constitute friendship. I have chosen 
this anonymous form in which to address you — 
because, in my opinion, it is beneficial to both of 
us — it enables me with full effect to avail myself 
of that perfect liberty of intellectual intercourse, 
which consists in " thinking as we please, and 
expressing what we think" — and it enables yoUy 
with a freedom equally perfect, to judge for your- 
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self and upon the mere merits, without the danger 
of bias — on the truth and justness — the fallacy or 
the error — of what is offered to your judgment 
ONLY, and not to your personal partialities or 
party-prejudice. 

Perhaps I ought to satisfy you on another point. 

An enquiry, like that about which this little 
work and its predecessor are conversant, namely, on 
the Elementary Principles of Civil Government, 
wears the appearance of an abstract disquisition ; 
and it may, therefore, seem irrelevant to connect 
with it so much of observation on existing insti- 
tutions — political measures — recent events, &c. &c. 
as I have found it expedient to resort to. But 
upon due consideration of the essential nature of 
the enquiry, I am persuaded you will not think 
them irrelevant or unnecessary ; for, having in my 
former essay, derived from the Nature of man, my 
first Element of Civil Government, and ascertained 
the objects for which society must have been 
resorted to^ namely — ^the preservation of property ^ 
liberty^ and life of those who constitute the society 



governed — I endeavour in the present attempt 
to prove, from the exutiiig state of society in 
this empire^ that those objects are not adequately 
attained, and therefore we are driven to enquire 
by what other Elements of Government besides 
that which we had abeady ascertained, those 
objects ought to be sought for and achieved. For 
this, a very general attention to the existing state 
of society, with reference to its government, became 
indispensible. The errors or the defects of the 
governing power, are the proofs^ that the system is 
defective — remedies for those defects or errors 
must be found, and they are to be found only by 
the introduction into the system of other Elements 
than those which at present constitute it. 

Now, if in this enquiry we take a partial or 
imperfect view of existing evils, we shall not be 
likely to find the remedies we seek — the Elements — 
which are to retrieve or invigorate the system — The 
enquiry, therefore, should be full, bold, unsparing, 
and would warrant, perhaps require, a much wider 
range of observation than I have ventured to en- 
gage in. 
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So far as I have gone, however, in this direction, 
I am conscientiously satisfied I have not needlessly 
blamed or censured. If I have animadverted on 
the conduct of numerous bodies of men whom I 
believe to be habitually acting in a manner incon- 
sistent with the safety or welfare of the state, I 
appeal to the just, the wise, and the good, whether 
the animadversion was misplaced or unfounded. If 
I have spoken to the People of Ireland, as a People^ 
in a manner less flattering than those do, whose 
object is to cajole and mislead them for sinister 
and selfish purposes, mj/ intentio7i was not to de- 
prive them of the praise so justly theirs, and of 
which they are justly proud, " of possessing a 
country wherein the good temperature of the air ; 
the fruitfulness of the soil ; the pleasant and com- 
modious seats for habitation; the safe and large 
ports and havens lying open for traffic into the 
west parts of the world ; the long inlets of many 
navigable rivers, and so many great lakes within 
the land (as the like are not to be seen in any part 
of Europe) ; the rich fishing, and wild fowl of 
all kinds ; and lastly, the bodies and minds of 
the people, endued with extraordinary abilities of 
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nature."^ My intention was but to prevent them 
from being cajoled by the smooth deceits which 
are practised daily upon them — from being inflated 
with unfounded notions of early fame, or present 
greatness— from putting forward empty claims 
which they may be unable to support, and clamor- 
ing for justice where justice owes nothing. My 
main object has been and is, to convince them that 
they are now^ for their honor and their dearest 
interests, inseparably become part and parcel of 
the British empire — that they have not and cannot 
enforce a w^ claim distinct from or adverse to that 
empire, but must be content to share with their 
fellow subjects what the constitution and the 
law of the empire afford to all — as one and 
indivisible ! 

^ Sir John Davis' Tract on Ireland. 



INTRODUCTORY SECTION, 

5pc. &C. Sec* 



It is now one year since I 3ubmitted 1:0 the pnbHe, 
and. without the sanction of a naine, the distinct 
and bold proposition, as a fundamental Elen^ent of 
CiTiI GoTemmenf, that to secure the stability of 
godd government it is necessary to 

^Estclude from sharing in the civil power of the state, and 
. , prevent from overawing it, the whole of that class which by 
poverty, ignorance, and the vices which they generate, have 
been found to threaten the interests of society .'' 

This was not a doctrine for the *MiUion.' From 
them it could hope no favour, and it found none. 
It did, however, as I expected, receive the un- 
qualified approbation* and assent of that class of 
the public for whom only it was intended ; those 
wha had an interest in the safety and well-being of 
sodety different from those of the mere populaee, 

. ^ There occurred only one instance in which that approbation 
was withheld, and that too in the instance of an Ecclesiastical 
Critic, who, under the influence of some extraordinary degree of 
hebetude— of inconceivable ignorance of the cmrrent events of the 



and a range of intellect above them ; those who 
from sound and cultivated understanding, a know- 
ledge of past, and an attentive consideration of 
passing public events in the European world,. were 
capable of forming just opinions on the true nature, 
object, and duties of Civil Government. 

Since that time events have occurred which tend 
to illustrate and support the truth and soundness 
of that cardinal maxim. At the hour in which I 
write, accounts arrive of the avowed rebellion of 
the Canadian populace, and of some bloody conflicts 
between die rebel mob and the scanty, ill-provided 
force, with which the British Government have been 
obliged to meet this not sudden but iong-threaiened 
convulsion. It was in 1828, and on the eve of the 
British Government surrendering the Constitution to 

day — or misconception of the interests of the church of which lie 
professed to be the advocate or the friend — though he admitted the 
truth of the principle which it was my object to establish by 
reference to the existing and destructive influence of popular 
power and clamour over the legislature, the law, the judicature, 
and the church, yet, advised his readers that the attempt was 
nugatory, labour lost, and superfluous, for that the proposition--^ 
the principle — was universally already admitted/ forgetting that, 
at the moment, the shout for extension ofihe eleetivejranchise to the 
^g(^T!f of the country, for univereal suffretgey fox further refbrm^ 
fat reducing the peerage to a representative body, responsiUe to 
Ae people 4rc«— resounded from one extremity of the empire, to 
the other ! * 

* See the first number of the Church of England Review, in which is 
rtviewed th^ ** Thoughts on the Elements of Civil Government,** &c. &c. 
Fellowes, Ludgate-Hlll, London— Milliken, Dublin. 
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the Catholic Association arid O'Connell, that the 
Canadian movement sent their representatives^ 
their agents^ to negotiate with the then Ministers : 
their case was attentively considered; Mr. Hus- 
kisson was Colonial Secretary : he moved and 
obtained a special Committee of the House of 
Commons on the state of the Canadas and their 
complaints. It was right and just so to do. The 
result o£ the committee was not satisfactory to the 
Canadian agents ; but they conducted themselves 
then, and for the two or three succeeding years, with 
moderation of language and the decorum due to 
the legislature of the empire. The government of 
the empire had not then yet yielded, as they have 
since done, to the insolent domination of the popu- 
lace I But in 18299 through the idle fear of a popish 
mob the concession of legislative power shortly 
raised the mob of Clare and O' Council to an im- 
poirtance, and gave to the populace every where 
throughout the empire, an unconstitutional influ* 
ence which has paralyzed the governing power — 
disturbed and weakened all the functions of legis- 
lature, Judicature, and magistracy, and nearly 
effected the dissolution of society itself. The 
sedition of the Canadas grew gradually with 
the increasing debility of the governing power at 
home. Every step of its progress has been marked, 
as ,has also every advance made by the populace 
of Ireland under O'Connell, by the characteristic 



indications of rebellion ; of turbulent insolence 

in the multitude, and of feebleness approaching to 
absolute imbecility in the government.. And now 
the British governmemt are taken by surprise ! 
Meanwhile the arch disturber of the public peace>. 
the great associate of the ministers in the govern* 
ment of the British empire, is industriously foment-* 
ing new ca\ises' of dissension between the landlords 
and the land occupiers, of Ireland, that is, the geiH 
try and the populace**-by stimulating that populace 
to demand that the whole expense of maintaining 
the almost innumerable beggary of Ireland should 
be compulsorihf taken from the rent of the land- 
lords under colour of a Poor Law ! 

It is under such circumstances that I proceed 
to submit further observations on other Eh^ 
mentis of Civil Oovernmentr^^ieadily abiding; 
by the truth and justness of that to which I have, 
already adyerted^ I do this, not ^ failing a jot 
in heart or hope,' that sicbstantially, I shall have the 
rational public with me, however imperfect may be 
the manner in which this self-appointed task may 
be performed, or however deficient may .be my 
power to pkce truth in its most impressive form. 

If the social sciences^ as the French jurists 
have not inaptly called the knowledge of those 

• See O'ConnelPs Letter to his Constituents on the Poor Law 
Bill, December, 1837. 



princi{^6s which are referable to the theory and 
practice of governing man in the state of society, 
were yet in their infancy — if they had not been 
most amply discussed by philosophers as theories^ 
and' recognized and enforced as established roles, 
by statesmen, whose names have descended to our 
dwn times, with grateful acknowledgments of their 
wisdom and public virtue — we might hear without 
surprise those extraordinary doctrines, and witness 
without any indignant feeling, the preposterous 
measures which the clamor of the populace and 
the legislative declamation of their advocates daily 
obtrude upon public attention. But those sciences 
are not new — ^nor is there any lack of truth and 
certainty in the Elements of Civil Government 
which would reasonably account for very many of 
the destructive measures that are daily inflicted 
upon society ; or, which might excuse, at least, in 
some degree, the audacity of those who endeavour 
to force them upon credulity or ignorance. The 
number is not small of thobe who thus mislead and 
abuse the public mind ; and most deplorable it is 
that their success in those attempts has far exceeded 
2tny previous estimate that could have beeil ration- 
ally anticipated — so successful, indeed, do they 
appear to have been, that it is not yet very 
obvious, even after the successful result of the late 
general elections, which party now constitute the 
majority of the public — those who are on the side 
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of reason, experience, and truth; or those who 
have been seduced and stidtified by the superficial 
fallacies and insolent dogmatism of the seditious* 
agitators of the mob. 

For the last few years the press groans under, 
and the national ear is stunned by clamorous de* 
mauds for changes — ^popular changes — the cl>ject of 
which proveably is, the subversion of every right, 
claim, and possession, which rs recognized or sanc- 
tioned by the elementary principles of social law, or 
of that political constitution which We acknowledge, 
and which has proved, by its existing effects, to have 
given to this empire a greater degree of national 
power, and a greater quantity of social happiness- 
than had ever before been enjoyed by a nation — 
nay more — a constitution acknowledged by every 
European state as the model, the beau ideal of the 
most perfect frame of government for the adminis- 
tration of justice in its purest form, and the preser- 
vation of national power against a combined world \ 

This habit of demand for change, cherished and 
made more exuberant in mischief by the daily 
labors of an anonymous and most licentious press, 
has raised almost into established propositions and 
the rank of admitted truths, doctrines that have 
operated not only on the lower and middle classes 
of society in a manner the most destructive of 
public contentment and peace — ^but they appear 
to have reached and infected ev«n the seat of legis- 



latttre itself; for, are we not now accustomed to hear 
principles laid down and legislative measures founded 
upon them, even by men holding the highest offices 
in the state, which are unsupported by any other 
authority than what is announced hy this same 
press, to be public opinion I — i. e. the tmllj or the 
wish, or the claim of the multitude ! — as if the legis* 
lator and the statesman were not to guide rather 
than follow the opinion or the wish of what a mob 
or a mob leader may please to call, or even by im- 
position to make, for the moment, the wiU of the 
PUBLIC — ^the public ! — ^that indefinite entity of whidb 
the main ingredient is the mob itself, with their 
designated organ the seditious or the treasonable agi- 
tator I forgetting that in the mass of the universal po- 
pulation, there is also to be found one other constitu- 
ent part, though of very small comparative dimen- 
sions indeed — the wise, the learned, the intelligent 
— ^those who have deep and extensive interest in the 
well-being and peace of society, the safety and good 
government of the state — ^but who are usually the 
dissentients from this self-called public opinion. — 
Yes ! the legislator, the statesman by position, nay 
the ministers, vested with the power of the state, 
have been infected with this mania. 

The evils arising from this temporary prevalence 
of the democracy under the misleading and malign 
influence of the traitor or the demagogue, are of 
themselves sufficient to alarm every honest man 
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possessing intellect enough to calculate the proba* 
ble consequences. But how much more to be 
dreaded is that state of public affairs in which llie 
base ends of the avaricious or ambitious mob 
leader are taken up, no matter from what motivet 
whether of political cowardice or of personal inte- 
rest, by men of high birth, of elevated station, and 
to whom, for its misfortune, the high offices of -die 
state are for the moment committed ? — When swA 
inen condescend, nay basely lend themselves, not 
merely to concur with the agitator in the objects of 
his criminal or ambitious pursuits, but, proh jmdarf 
to act under his guidance, and suhfeot to his con- 
trol in the attainment of them — when this^ I say^ 
happens, must not such a sacrifice of the nobler 
principles that should actuate men of high minds 
aiid in high station, and to whom the interest and 
safety of a great empire have been ^entrusted, in- 
evitably tend to degrade and render ignoble and 
inglorious that whole class of men^ among whom, 
naturally, the country to which they bdong would 
seek its rulers ! How different would be the result 
of the opposite conduct ! if, instead of becoming 
accomplices with the low-bom traitor in beti^ii^ 
the best interests of the state, they boldly witl^tood 
him, and fought, to the last, the battle of the cooBti- 
tution and of society, under the sacred banner Of 

JUSTICE AND RATIONAL FREEDOM ! In SUch a COU- . 

test they might perchance fail of victory — Ifcijf' 
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might 8u£fer a aigpal, but it would be an honorable 
defeat — land thoi^ for the present, the immediate 
objects of that glorious struggle should be lost, both 
tbey and their country might still find consolattoQ in 
llie reflection lliat honor was still safe! tiiat the 
race, the caste, of patriots and legislators, was not 
degraded ! that even under such circumstances they 
Hdght Btill hope — ^nay consciously ^^/^ they still 
possessed the power of redeeming a country, which, 
though they had failed in defending, they had not 
betrayed! Yes! there would still be ground for 
lively hope and proud consolation ; for, unless when^ 
under the ftdl pressure, the dead weight of popular 
power ^ pressed down and shaken together ' by some 
demag(^e, the tyrant of the hour — men qualified to^ 
Pttle-i^men of honor and talent — will always, even^ 
after temporary defeat, assert and rise to their 
natural position ! It is only the actual access of 
the democratic fury, which the reckless and consd-' 
enceless, and indefatigable tyrant of the mob knowa 
8Q well how to excite and to direct-«-it is this alone 
tliat prevents this natural order of things from 
arising, and, as it were, suspends the principle 
wiiieh produces the beneficial and the beautifiil in the 
sodal system. Fortunately, however, this unnatural 
state of ;thxiigs is, at least generally^ ^rt-lived ; 
unless, indeed, the frame of society itself be^ 
broken up — ^by a total subversion of the Constitu- 
tion by which the public mind has been accustomed 
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to arrange and regulate its principles of policy and m 

action. If indeed that event be once effected^ i^ 

society is without visible hope or means of reco- vei 

very— -rudder and compass are both lost, and the ^i 

vessel must drift to destruction — ^a ruin of which -i^ 
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no human sagacity can foresee the ultimate result. 

But to return. — My object in the following pages 
is to collect and state in the abstract, with as much 
precision as possible, other leading principles of 
Civil Government that may thus be rendered more )^ 
easily applicable as tests or aids of the measures of \^ 
the Civil Governor. They are derived not from ^ 

any speculative origin of government, nor from % 

any imaginary compact between the governed cm | 

the formation of society, but from a safer source — i 

a consideration of the actual ends and objects 
which men must have in view in resorting at all ( 

to civil society. Hence, then, obviously arise the 
important enquiries. — What are the great ends 
and objects of Civil Government, those for which 
men enter into political society ? — what, the means 
by which those great ends may best and most 
effectually be obtained ? These are the neat 
desulerl which the patriotic statesman, the phUc 
sophic legislator of every age and country, have, 
with more or less effect, been pursuing-— 4A^ con- 
stitute the true Elements of Civil Oovernment. 
They are well worth the trouble of a research ! 
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for, though it unfortunately happens that the vioeSf 
the folliesy the errors, which belong to man in 
every state and condition of hi's being, whether in 
his natural and unciyilized, or his cultivated state 
under free government, — ^prevent the theory of 
good government from exhibiting, practically, all its 
expected results in the full perfection of human bo- 
ci^ty, yet, unquestionably, the more perfect is even 
the theorjf of any particular system of government, 
and the more faithfully and boldly that theory is 
acted upon, the more nearly will the people who 
live under such a system, approach to the full en- 
joyment of those blessings which man is capable of 
deriving from the social state — No advance, there* 
fore, however small, made by the enquirer on such 
a subject, can be considered trifling. 

The principle stated in the former tract is obvi- 
ously Conservative only — those which I am about to 
state are generative and regulating principles of 
Civil Government — ^principles which I conceive not 
only to exist but to be, without any profound or ex- 
tensive research, derivable from a mere consideration 
of what the great objects are for which society 
itself has been resorted to, or has been adopted or 
forced upon mankind by the difficulties, privations 
and dangers which must always attend the species 
in their unassociated or natural state. 

The principle thus derived, will iiot be the less 
valid, because they may not, in so many words, be 
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found laid down in state records, in 'modem consti* 
tution-diarts, or in any of the nnmerous ^^rmu/^ of 
new constitutions I They will be found suj^orted 
by the inferences of sound reason from the admitted 
facts df authentic history -and the daily experience 
of our o^n times. They are vouched by the com- 
mon sense of mankind, and the obvious undeniable 
evils which result from their neglect or violation : 
neither are they in any sense new — and the present 
attempt has no higher aim than merely to collect 
and definitely to embody, in words, what, in sub- 
stance, have been the undisputed though tacit 
maxims that have governed the conduct of all the 
statesmen, whose wisdom, justice, and moral cou«- 
rage have transmitted their names with 4ionor to a 
grateful posterity. 

There can, however, be no doubt that, clear as 
may be the proof of the truth and soundness of 
tho£^e principles, they will be controverted-^^by some 
honestly, and in misapprehension — ^by others, from 
motives connected with important but selfish views, 
and adverse to the interest of the public. Nor 
is this surprising; for on such a subject, so 
nearly touching the dearest interests of indivi* 
duals and communities, a perfect unanimity of 
opinion can never be rationally^ hoped, until men, 
individually, and in their masses, shall cease to be, 
as they are, changeful and fluctuating, between the 
wide extremes which bound respectively the weA- 
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ness^. the folly» the passions, the vices, the caprice, 
the strength and the weakness of the human 
intellect. 

While even the question on the best form of 
government remains, as it does, yet unsettled, it 
does not appear, nor was it reasonable to expect 
that the analagous question, what are the true Ele^ 
menfs of Civil Government, and what are its soundest 
prindples, should have shared a very different fate, 
and have • their limits exactly defined ? It appears at 
least that this has not been done, if we look only to 
the existing condition and the practice even of the 
most enlightened and influential of the European 
states^ In the history of some of those states, and 
in some of the crises which they have undergone, 
their statesmen and patriots may indeed appear ta 
have acted on several of those indisputably true 
principles on which government in the social state 
must, in some degree, be founded : and in. the re- 
corded events of those times, we find some sucih^ 
either expressed or very obviously implied; hut 
we do not find those prindples uniformly acted 
upon as trmsmu forming the essence and livings 
force of those governments.. Many indeed of 
those great principles exist by implication, in paper 
and parchment, among the almost forgotten records 
of by*gone times; but where do we find them^ 
expressly avowed in an abstract form, and, as suoh^ 
acted upon and enforced by the statesmen to whom 
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the governments of nations were committed ? Look 
at the theory of the British constitution itself — the 
fundamental laws which prescribe or ascertain the 
form of her government — they appear in their re- 
sult to combine in the best way ever yet known to 
dvilized men, the benefits of the monarchal — ^the 
aristocratic and democratic forms — examine too the 
inferior class of la¥rs which, in the detail of govern- 
ment, profess to secure the liberty and safety of the 
good, and to prevent and punish the offending 
members of the social body. They are found in 
expression as they stand on her statute book, and 
as recorded in the decisions of her judges, which 
constitute her code of common law, abundantly 
sufficient for those necessary purposes. IS they are 
not in every respect perfect or sufficient to meet 
legal or literary criticism, they are at least acknow- 
ledged by all to be better adapted for answering the 
great ends for which society was instituted, than any 
other extant documents respecting human rule 
which history has recorded or living nations ex- 
hibit. They do not, however, express any where 
abstract and general principles as the rule of go- 
vernment, nor even avow any such as the particular 
ground of then* own enactment. 

Though this be so, it in no degree tends to dis- 
prove the utility of ascertaining what general or 
universal principles do really exist in the nature 
of things, and which, because they are founded on 
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the nature of things and of human government, 
must be safe and beneficial for the guidance of the 
legislator, the statesman, and even the executive 
officer entrusted with the government of a nation. 
Some periods, indeed, may more than others, and 
some less, require the aid of a knowledge of 
those General Elements of Government ; and it is 
only when the situation, the existing circumstances 
of a state have become, either through crime or 
folly in its rulers, difficult and dangerous — ^when its 
embarrassments daily increase, and its dangers 
accumulate, and the means of deliverance and 
safety less obvious, or if obvious, are super- 
seded land rejected from sinister or selfish mo- 
tives — ^it is then it becomes useful to recur to 
and inculcate upon the ignorant or the treacher- 
ous statesman, the principle from which alonie 
safety can be hoped for I Are we not at present 
in such a crisis ? It is needless, perhaps, to ask, 
was ever a great and powerful state, possessing 
such ample means of safety, reduced to a condi- 
tion more nearly approaching to convulsion, or 
more pregnant with danger, more suffering from 
domestic discord — where public institutions of every 
kind, whether connected with the state, the church, 
or the legislative bodies, were more audaciously 
reviled, more insolently threatened ? where sedition 
was more loud and wide-spread, revolt and rebel- 
lion more explicitly threatened, and the remedies 
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provided by the letter of the laws againbt tbein 
less frequently applied, and more oontemptuoosAy 
sli^ted ? 

Look a littiie more particulariy at tibie examples 
wfaic}i the present state of the empire formslies. 
For five years a single individual has wielded the 
teiHror of physical force over the legislature, and 
executive, power of this mighty state, to effect his 
seditious, if not. treasonable and deadly purpose*! 
In -die midst of its senate^ into which he may be 
truly said to have forced his way, he has been 
suffered,. unchecked, to amiounoe his sedition ! ami 
to such a height did his insolence arise, and so 
terrific did it appear to the affiighted ministers <jf 
tiiecrown^ that while they were ctfraidto raise the anfa 
of the law to punish^ they advised the Sovbbbi%ik 
to degrade himsdf-^to declaim personally againdt 
and, scold Jrom the throne j the guilty offender! 
He has been suffered to pollute the legislatfvSe 
body, by introducing as his satellites men, whom by 
terror and violence he compelled a pauper popu- 
lation to send to the legislature as their represen- 
tatives, but sent, bound byr;previous pledge^ to use 
their votes under his dictation or that of the popu- 
lace- which he sways ; and to such an amount has 
he sent those his creatures to the legislature, as to 
induce a dastardly cabinet to sell to him, for the 
price of his support, the Church of which they pro- 
fess to be disciples, and which it was their first duty 
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as ministers of a protestant sbvereign to protect, 
but which the agitator loathes with an implacable 
hatred. 

By what incantations, by what mighty magic, 
has this indivjidual beep enabled to effect such stu- 
pendous . mis^ief ? Undoubtedly by the officers 
entrusted with the power of the government being 
eit)ier ignorant of those powers, or by a cowardice 
more guilty than ignorance, affecting to overlook 
some of the most obyious elements that must ever 
constitute safe government. Were there no laws 
to check sedition ? none to impeach and punish 
treason ? Was there no public force in this mighty 
empire to secure its legislature and its crown against 
the threat of physical force, such as a mob and a 
minion of the populace could raise against it ? Or 
could there be ignorance so gross as to believe 
that it is neither sedition nor treason to raise, or 
threaten to raise the force of one portion of an 
empire against the empire itself, to compel its own 
dissolution and sever itself into antagonist parcels ? 
Alas ! for England that its power has been com- 
mitted to such hands I Alas ! for the law of Eng- 
land, if she be thus destitute of self-preserving 
power ! Alas ! for the moral and physical power 
of Britain, if the threat of a barbarous mob, even 
under a leader however barbarous, brutal, and 
reckless, be sufficient to make her senate tremble, 
^ and place in equipoise in their senate house, those 
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who are for and those who are against the consti- 
tution^ the church, and the laws of England ! 

But Britain is not so destitute. The high bear- 
ing she has so gallantly maintained for so many 
centuries prores she is not; she has been dispa- 
raged and disgraced; she has been distressed and 
endangered, not by want of laws or of moral or 
phyrical force, but by the guilty cowardice of her 
jpublic servants, by a criminal neglect of exerting 
in her defence, principles of power within their 
reach, which would have secured her safety, and 
may yet rescue her from her dangers. 
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SECTION II. 



PUBLIC FORCE AND THE REPRESENTATIVE 

SYSTEM. 

Mbn were united, or at least continue to be so, 
for their common good. There can be no other 
legitimate object of the union, under any form of 
government, of the large masses which we call 
communities or nations. This common good con- 
sists of various ingredients ; but the sum of them, 
under whatever name they may respectively be 
called, resolves itself into this — ^the protection, by a 
common force, of each individual, in the full posses- 
sion of his property, safety, liberty, and life. This 
great object appears to be sought for, not in any 
specific and definite form of government, resulting 
from a supposed original contract. It is suggested 
by the wants and necessities of every existing 
generation, and in a vast variety of forms, and modi- 
fied by the successive and changeftil situations which 
men, at different periods and in the various different 
regions of the ea;rth, have found it from time to 
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time their convenience to ddopt ; or which ambition, 
fraud, and the tendency of power and strength to 
usurpation and despotism, may have imposed upon 
them. 

It follows, apparently, from this view of the for- 
mation of the various forms of government, that an 
inquiry into the origin of Civil Government, for 
the purpose of ascertaining its true elements, must 
be visionary and fruitless. There is not accuracy 
or truth enough in history, or sagacity suflScient in 
any known historian, to discover or to record the pre- 
cise circumstances under which any known govern- 
ment first arose ; and we are driven, therefore, in our 
search for the best or the true principles of Civil 
.Government, to study not the suppQsed circum- 
stances under which any particular community was 
formed, or to presume any previous contrast for the 
purpose — but, what is the present state, and what 
has been the actual working of the government of 
the particular society within the limits of real and 
veracious history ; and,^ above all, to contemplate 
and well weigh the actual good or evil which we 
find existing at the present hour in such societies. 
Here we have the only safe ground for political 
speculation on the principles of government. The 
great volume of public and social life lies before us ; 
we have but to read its ample and most legible 
page, and we have the conclusive proof, the palpable 
and actual fact, of the good or the evil which any given 
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form of human government produces or has pro- 
duced; and hence learn to improve the one or 
correct the other. History itself becomes compa- 
ratively of little value ; and if it be at all necessary 
to refer to its records, to add to the evidence of 
the merit or demerit of the system on which we are 
called to decide, it is only that we may be able by 
such history to derive from the antiquity of the 
system a further proof of its being calculated to 
endure for future ages as it has already done for 
so many past. 

But though the varying circumstances in which 
distinct and independent societies may find them- 
selvesi suggest varieties of constitutions and forms of 
government, which may in their respective situations 
sometimes require the application of different and 
specific principles or elements of government, in 
order to their beneficial workinjg; yet there are 
undoubtedly principles of universal truths applicable 
to all and at all times.^ These^ of course, arise not 
from the particular situation in which individual 
societies may be placed, but flow only from the 
nature of the objects to secure which all voluntary 
societies of mankind are formed or subsist— namely, 
the security of property, liberty, and life of the 
individuals who compose tliem. These ^ universal 
elements' alone claim the attention of the jurist 
who, treating such a subject in the British empire, 
and wilh special regard to it^ finds himself relieved 
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from the task of investigatuig those other elefnsnti 
which may relate to, or should guide, the formatioii 
of a new constitution or frame of government. He 
is relieved from this most difficult and delicate en« 
quiry by finding that he lives under a constitutional 
government already formed, which has stood for 
ages, and proved its excellence and its effects by its 
duration ; one — the theory of which has been the 
admiration of civilized mankind, and which has 
established a title to its proud character by exhibit- 
ing to the world at the present hour, a Nation, the 
inhabitants of two islands, (perhaps I ought not 
thus venture to insult Ireland by naming her as 
part of the British empire ! she desires to be severed 
from it I) comparatively insignificant in their dimen- 
sions, and which, yet, by her power and her wisdom 
wields her influence over every region of the habit- 
able earth, and stands foremost among mankind in 
arts — ^in arms — ^in science — ^in wealth — and,- until 
recently — in a united, peaceful, industrious, and 
happy people I 

What, then, are those universcd principles of 
Civil Government inferable from the great objects 
for which all political communities were founded 
and continue to subsist ? 

It may assist us in this enquiry to remark that 
two principles, /ear and hcUe^ appear more power- 
fully than any others to govern human action, 
when men are associated in masses, particularly in 
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Aose associations which men form for purposes of 
government. 

Fear^ is the principle by which those masses 
who, ignorant of the abstract principles or just ends 
of Civil Government^ are held in obedience merely 
by the restraints of law. 

ffa^e, of those same principles and restraints, 
adopted for the preservation and good of the governed 
— ^is the motive which, in the brute mass of the popu- 
lace, is constantly producing or tending to produce 
that resistafice to established order and existing con- 
stitutions, which in the revolutionary language of the 
last disturbed period of European history, is called 
the MOVEMENT ; and which, at the present moment, 
is so lamentably exemplified in the deplorable state 
of Spain and Portugal; and, nearer home, in Ireland. 
It has been. ' moving on the face' of that island, 
not like the * spirit* of the Creator on the primeval 
* waters,'— -beneficially for g-oorf^but in the malign 
nant spirit of the destroyer ! 

From the joint influence of this Iiate and /ear^ it 
happens that mob rule, revolution, anarchy, and at 
last military despotism, are the points to which this 
movement alternately or successively invsuriably 
tend. To these points, governments once the most 
free, and without any visible change in their liberal 
form, have gone onwards in this spirit of movement 
while Ihey have proportionably receded from safety 
and civilization. Instances are not wanting, in 
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wUch some, after having attained what even 
the most fastidious Uberal who had not quite 
forgotten the impressive and obvious lessons of 
modern as well as ancient history, m^ht have 
thought the most perfect freedom, have relapsed. 
Even America furnishes an example of this retro- 
grade mwement. America, oolonised and sprung 
from free England, advanced quickly to a high degree 
of prosperity (so far as wealth implies public pros- 
perity) and assumed a form of government, free, al- 
most to pure democracy ; yet, America, inheriting 
from England the most perfect principles of experi- 
enced legislature, and all the benefits of her comm<Hi 
law, possessing also an executive apparently admira- 
bly adapted to her wants-^enjoying, though young, 
all the advantages of an ancient government com- 
bined with youth&l vigour, and all the benefits 
which the highest degree of European civiliz- 
ation could confer — even America has gone far 
to disprove the tendency of liberal institutions 
toward rational and general liberty, not alone by 
the pertinacity with which she continues and defends 
the trade of slavery, but by the total disregard she has 
shown of the first elements of sound and efiective 
government in conceding to her populace to 
exercise with impunity the insolent assumption of 
absolute power over human life and the infliction 
of summary murder, under the now well-known 
denomination of Lynch law. This is clearly not 
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an evil resultiBg from a fofrm of government ; it is 
one which signally marks the deplorable influence to 
yf^ih^Umidity^ ia even the freest state, and one in 
the general, well governed, may oblige the ruling 
power to bow before the tyranny of the multitude V 
Have we not here, then, the means of ascer- 
taining ONE at least of the universal principles 
of Civil Government ? Is it not this ? — ** That the 
^^ supreme power in every state shall have vested 
*^ in it FOBCE*--a force sufficient to effect the main 
** purposes of Civil Government*^ — ^namely, protec- 
tion against the joint operation of this^ear and tihis 
hate which are united against it, and also for ihe 
protection of all whom it is bound to defend in Ml 
|>os8ession of life, liberty, property ? —this surely, 
and beyond the power of rational doubt, must be a 
princtplei universal and essential to all government! 
— ^the power of adequately and ftdly discharging 
the great, if not the onl^j object for which society 
has been instituted. How else can the Civil Go- 
vernment of a state repel the tumultuary or the 
organized force of its assailants-— of those who by 
treachery seek to subvert, or by physical force to 
overcome the ruling power — and which is, in fact, 
the very society itself for whose benefit and by whose 
consent^ that ruling power submits. How, without 
sut^ /orce at all times ready, can this combined 

^ See Note A in Appendisc. 
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power of fear and hate be met-4hi8 tnovement 
power which now ranges over the greater part of 
the civilized world ? At no time and in no country 
can this essential and universal Element of 
Civil Government be safely absent. Whatever 
may be the farm of government in particular 
states, this element of government must remain 
indispensably parts of the system, whether the 
form of government be voluntary obedience ren« 
dered to a despot^ a monarchy an oligarchy^ nobles^ 
or a representative government. The duty of 
protection to the society is imposed upon all rulers, 
and must be rendered to all in order to an 
effectual discharge of that duty they have taken 
upon themselves, in however various a maimer, or 
by however different an agency, to discharge — 
and therefore, without power or force fully ade* 
quate to this purpose in the ruling power, who- 
ever, or by whatever name known, the sceptre 
or the mace drops powerless from their feeble 
hands. 

Is this view of the principle unsupported by 
Jacts f — and in this empire, &cts within our own 
experience and the compass of a very few years ? 
No I What testimony does the Catholic Relief 
Bill, and what the Reform Bill, afford to the 
truth of our reasoning? In the British legis- 
lature, before either measure passed, the movement 
spirit had arisen in England; — it moved forward 
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the motto ^^ Libbbalitt*' on its forehead ; but 
liie/cUse spirit, under this guise of liberality, im* 
posed upon and seduced the unthinking, t^nreason* 
ing part of the British people and their representa* 
tives ; and large minorities (they appeared to the 
minUters of the day /rightful) in the British Com- 
mons appeared year after year for the admission of 
the Roman Catholic to '* all the privileges of the 
Constitution/' This appeared absurd enough to 
the realfy thinking part of the public, who Jknew 
that one of the privileges and main principles of 
that Constitution, as firuMjf^ settled by the revo- 
lution of 1688, was the exclusion of Catholiea 
from all share in the legislative body — a privilege 
and a protection to the loyal people and religion of 
England I The absurdity, as well as the danger of 
this proposed concession to the mavementj was not 
unobserved either by the sound and rational people 
of either island, or by the ministers themselves 
of the Civil Government of that day. But, on the 
other hand were the minion of the mob, and a 
BODY which, contrary to existing law,' and to 
sound policy, and manifestly to the great danger of 
the constitution and well-being of the state, that 
minion had been suffered to collect and embody, and 
with him as their chief, to debate, to publish 
manifestos, and to excite the physical force of 

^ Ought not this word, Jinaifyi be expunged from political 
langusge as utterly destitute of any fixed signification ? 

* The Roman Catholic Association. 
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Ireland against the British government ! These 
united forces brought to bear in conjunction, in a 
'^ compapt union" with the movement spirit of Eng- 
land^ affirighted the two ablest ministers whom — ^next 
to P1TT9 the saviour of Britain and of Europe, England 
ever. had. The ministers alarmed, able as they were, 
at the shout of the mob, and the exaggeration of a 
seditious press, betook themselves to calculate the 
FORCE with which, as ministers, they were invested ; 
but, overrating the power of the force against them, 
the physiccU force of Ireland — of Popish Ireland, 
with the self-constituted ruling power of the Popish 
association — they, in a luddess hour, conceded 
reluctantly — hesitatingly, timidly — they surren- 
dered the stronghold of the British Constitution 
to its mortal enemies! — But they have repented; 
they are forgiven and perhaps acquitted by their 
country — Why ? because they were blameable only 
with a miscalculation of the fobce— 4he public 
FORCE, and power which they really possessed-— 
they feared- the consequence of a conflict between 
the POWER of the movement. and the force of the 
state ! Was ever a more signal, or, at the same 
time, a more deplorable proof of the principle for 
which I contend, ^Hhat it is an indisputable Element 
and Principle of Civil Government, that the 
ruling power should be vested with a force clearly 
adequate to the discharge of the duty of protection I'* 
Those observations apply to cases where it be- 
comes necessary to resist such movements as, 
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becoming organized, and being led by, or identified 
with certain men of a rank above the mob, who 
possessing talents for mt^-rule, sway an embo- 
died populace through a popularity which they 
have obtained by deceit upon that populace, or by 
some inflictiye dispensation of a superintending 
providence for the punishment of a nation. But 
the general truth of this j^rinct/^/^ of Civil Govern- 
ment, " the necessity of government being invested 
with a very large share indeed of fobce or 
POWEE,*' is evinced by other considerations than 
those connected with political movements. 

In the first place, as the business of all govern- 
ment peculiarly is, to protect that portion of Society 
most liable to be spoliated of injured, viz: — the 
possessors of property against the much greater 
mass of those among whom the temptation to spoli- 
ate must be more prevalent, namely, those who, 
having no property themselves, are therefore mor^- 
likely to become the depredators of property — ^it 
must be indisputably true, that in every country, 
those against whom this protective force are to act, 
the great majority — the poor — ^the very poor — those 
who either t£;ow/rf not, or could not, or did not 
acquire property by legitimate means, and who, 
being themselves the physical power, reckless from 
poverty, immoral generally, and almost universally 
stimulated by their wants and their passions to 
violate the laws which protect in every state the 
property and persons of the possessors of wealth 
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and of the invidious power of enjoyment which 
wealth and rank confer — ^it need not, I say, be 
again repeated) that this more numerous class re- 
quire at all times and under every form of govern- 
ment to be restrained by the strong arm of law, 
(strength depending always on the force which it 
can wield,) in order that the protective purposes 
of Civil Government be adequately satisfied. This, 
therefore, alone, requires as an Element of Civil 
Government in every state, the existence of force 
or POWER fully adequate to the protection of the go- 
verned against possible aggression of its physical 
force. This force in quantity may vary with the 
extent of population to be governed, and sometimes 
also with the various degrees of vicious habits, 
turbulence, or amenability to law, &c., but univer- 
sally, and in every Civil Government, force and 
POWER must constitute an indispensable Element. 

Without adverting here to the contingency of 
foreign aggression, or the political dangers from 
the movement^ this power must consist of, and 
requires as an indispensible part of it, an active, 
intelligent, eLnd Jaithwarthy magistracy to direct, 
control, and command it. This topic, however, 
would, if pursued, lead to details beyond, and 
perhaps not quite consistent with my present pro- 
fessed purpose,* which is only to establish the gene- 
ral proposition. 

^ See Note B in Appendix. 
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ON THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM. 

SECT. U. OONTmtJSD. 



Other Elements of Civil Government are also 
clearly derivable from the same source — ^from a 
consideration of the objects for which men submit 
to be bound by the obligations of society. For 
example— 

As there is a common interest which all the 
members of the society share in its government, 
though not perhaps equally — as all may not have 
equal interests at stake — ^it follows that the govern- 
ing power should be guided by the will, or at least, 
the assent of the Community. But as this assent 
cannot possibly be given by the whole assembled 
body — Whence has arisen the almost universal adop- 
tion in all free states of the Representative St/s- 
tem or principle of legislation ; whereby a few are 
selectedi instead of the mass, to consult and express 
the national will. This mode of collecting the 
public will, obviously promotes, when duly regu- 
lated, the most valuable interests of the whole 
society, by bringing ccmtinually within the view of 
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the legislative power, (on which must ultimately 
rest the esecutivej) the various and often conflicting 
interests — or, at least, the claims and desires of 
the several classes of that community — and this it 
does by extracting from the mass of the society^ 
and exhibiting as a chosen representative body, the 
men best qualified by intellect, by local and by 
general knowledge of the state, condition, and 
wants of those several classes, to discuss in public and 
finally arrange them for the general peace, content, 
and well-being of the society governed ; and not only 
to do this, but in doing ity to enlighten and mature 
the opinions of the public itself, by discussion 
frequent and ample, upon all questions connected 
with public safety and individual rights, as members 
of the community, whose representatives they are ; 
and thus finally producing in the form of law, what 
the exigencies of the community require, and quali- 
fying the public mind for receiving favorably, and 
willingly obeying, the law thus produced. 

I have said in an early part of this section, that 
the British jurist is relieved from the task of in- 
vestigating the principles of Civil Government, 
which relate to the formation of new constitutions 
and forms of government, inasmuch as he lives 
under, and has a tried and approved constitution, 
by which all the great objects of human society are 
fully answered,. There is, however, some abate- 
ment to be made from this exemption, in relation to 
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this principle of representation, though it be one 
strictly speaking, which relates to the frame of our 
constitution — ^for, though the structure of the British 
constitution is admitted to be among the most 
perfect yet known in the civilized world, and has, 
by its fruits, been proved so— and though the repre- 
sentcttive principle among us is admitted, so far 
as it is a representation of the general or public 
will virtually — to be the best medium through which 
the safe government of a free people can be carried 
on ; yet questions have been raised and serious 
objections made as to the precise state and adequacy 
of the representative system as it now stands in the 
British constitution. The subject therefore will 
deserve* consideration. 

If the object were now to form a constitution for 
£uch a people as the British nation, none will doubt 
that it would be unanimously admitted that repre- 
sentation of the people to be governed forms a 
most important element in that government : nor 
would it be denied that this representation ought to 
be the true expression of the intelligent will of the 
public represented, upon the subjects submitted to 
its legislative consideration. 

It would not, however, be rationally expected that 
tliis representation should be the will of each and 
every individual who might be qualified according 
to any fixed rule to vote for the representative ; it 
would be enough if it were the will of the majority 
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of those electors — and for this, among other reasons, 
th^t a complete unanimity on any one subject 
connected with the legislation of a people could 
never be attained ; and, if not, then, either there 
could never be a representative body called into 
efficient existence, or, the will of the majority of 
the electors must bind the minority, and the elected 
representatives so chosen be taken as representing 
the whole elective body, — Accordingly, so is the 
practice. The French people, among their various 
experiments on this and all other subjects connected 
with government, have failed to produce any better 
criterion of the national will, than such a majority. 

But, that question disposed of, another arises 
more interesting, relative to the actual working 
out of the representative principle — namely, by 
deciding, who shall constitute the elective body. 

In order to get at a beneficial and practical 
solution of this question, it must be taken in 
parts — and, 

First — Is the whole of the populationy the male 
populatbn of full age, individually to be considered 
as equally entitled to a voice in the choice of 
representatives? Second; if not, what is the 
criterion of right so to vote — ^not merely in specie, 
but in degree also. 
y ^ Surprising as it may appear to reasonable men 
there is a party, and a numerous one, to be found, 
who are sufficiently bold to contend, that the whole 
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population of fiiU age, &c. are entitled equally to 
vote for the representative body — and, therefore, 
though this be one of the ultra demands of the 
movement party in this and in other countries, it 
may be useful, in the first instance, to enquire — what 
it is that is expected to be represented by the 
elected body ? Is it property ? The beggar has 
none— paupers would, therefore,, on this principle 
be excluded — no trifling deduction in a country, 
which, like Ireland, is found to contain 2,300,000 
paupers out of eight millions of inhabitants ! Is it 
the opiniony the intelligence, the political wisdom 
of the elector, that is to be represented by the 
elected ? Of every community the vast majority, 
(exclusive of actual beggars,) the lower orders have 
not property equal to create an interest that would 
secure in the elector an honest and safe opinion 
in reference to the interest of the middle and the 
upper classes of the community ; and, in addition, 
the majority just mentioned are equally destitute 
of that intelligence, that degree of knowledge, 
in a£&irs connected with the government of a state, 
which, even if the integrity of the elector were 
indisputable, would qualify him for electing a fit 
member of a legislative body. 

This great majority of every people, therefore — 
destitute of known or proveable integrity in 
voting, and equally destitute of knowledge to direct 
the vote if given — must be admitted unfit for the 
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electoral office. But poverty disqualifies— not 
because it is accompanied by ignorance that ren* 
ders the elector unfit to choose — ^it also disquali- 
fies men for the electfNral office by making them fit 
subjects for purchase^ for corruption f This cannot 
be denied by any who either consult theory, or look 
at the actual habits of mankind. Those seyeral 
classes, therefore, certainly the great majority of 
the whole male population are surely not to be 
entrusted with a franchise, which, if they were in 
fact to become the fnajority of electors, would 
fill the Senate House with corruption, ignorance, 
guilt, and baseness! 

Even if this class of electors were not bought 
by the base or the. ambitious candidate — if they 
were too numerous for bribery — what would still be 
the result of such a choice ? Not certainly men of 
knowledge, of experience, of intelligence, of public 
virtue— -<Ae^ would be unknown to this elective 
body of the class next above beggars ! who would 
possibly in that case recklessly return by acclama- 
tion the most popular^ that is, the loudest, the most 
dishonest, and unprincipled of those who could 
best fight his way to the hustings ; if not hinij 
would it be unnatural to suppose that in such a 
state of things they would return members of their 
own fraternity ; and fill the Commons' House with 
* beggars' of a dass such as even yet have never 
entered the walls of a senate ! n / 
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But it surely is unnecessary to amplify argument 
on this subject ! As well might it be concluded that 
the pure democracy could of themselves govern 
without the agency of representation — ^that legis- 
lative wisdom and prudent action in the executive 
could be expected from the male population 
a»iembted- to govern themselves in their own 
proper persons — as that a representative body 
chosen by the populace^ the almost beggary of 
die empire, should prove fit to administer or 
advise in the affairs of ' this great empire. 

Clear, however, as this question appears on such 
a view of it, one may yet mention, in further 
proof of the utter, absurdity of this universal 
suffrage^ that if it can be maintained for the male 
populatijbn of fbll age, it may with equal justice, 
and on the same arguments, be maintained in behalf 
of the infant population^ those at least capable of 
sdf*government, and who mix among mankind 
without the superintending care or control of 
parents : — why not too, the females married and 
single? the single hecsxise they have just the 
same interests to defend and protect as the male 
population — ^the married^ because in addition to 
the common interest which all have in the Civil 
Government of the st^te, these have an addu 
iional interest to be protected, namely, a right 
to be maintained and protected by the hus- 
band, against whom the law gives, and if it 
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did not give, ought to give a variety of important 
claims. 

Instead, therefore, of this monstrous doctrine--^ 
is it not obvious that the representative system is 
resorted to solely to collect the wiU of that portion 
of the community who have sufficient intelli- 
gence and capability to form free, sound, and sa£a 
opinions on national intebests, in which they 
hav6 an CLctual participation^ — and to express those 
opinions through the medium^ or under the advice 
of men of intelligence, participating in the interests 
of the elective body, and on whose genial inte«» 
grity, discretion, and capability, such electors can 
safely repose their best interests in public affairs ? 
Would liberty, property^ life, be safe' under the 
rule of any representative body chosen otherwise 
than by electors having free and safe opinions on 
natlond interests, and in which interests they them^ 
selves share? If the. mob choose the representative 
body, must not that body itself be influenced by the 
feelings, the wishes, the evil passions, the fickleness, 
the tendency of their electors toward change, 
towards violence, outrage, and crime ! Would 
such a representative body make a discreet choice ? 
•--'^ould they, indeed, have materials for making 
a choice of fit ministers to be advisers of the 
sovereign ? or to answer the other arduous duties, 
on the faithful and wise discharge of which, 
the safety of the state itself, of the property, 
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life and liberty of the subject must depend ? Let a 
representative body be chosen by the mob — ^then 
indeed, change would rapidly follow change ! how 
rapidly, it is impossible to calculate ! Annual 
parliaments at least--«>and yearly must we turn 
forth the whole population to the bloody con- 
flicts of tumultuary elections ! 

But again it may be asked — ^if this body of repre- 
sentatives be chosen by the populace, whom is it to 
OBBY ? Is it their respectable and "numerous" 
constituency? (for this too is a doctrine of the 
movement !) Are they (to use another cant phrase 
of the movement) to bef answerable to, that is, 
to vote only according to the will of the elective 
body f^^^iQ whole male population ? — and, should 
the proposed measure of the movement party, 
that of making the peerage also responsible to 
the people, be adopted-— must the peers, too, 
obey their new constituents, or resign the 'dele- 
gated' powers into the hands of the donors — the 

" NATION !'* 

If such a constituency should be created for the 
representative body, it could not then be denied 
that this body of electors might assemble lawfully, 
(as indeed they now do unlawfully, ) in every parish^ 
in every field of every parish — and if want and 
hunger would permit the inclination to arise, might, 
in deciding on the • ardua requi; resolve not only 
against paying tithe debtSy (which has been done 
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with impunity in the present state of the repreaen* 
tation,) but all debts which might be due to land- 
lords charging beyond a minimum rent for his 
land ; and, finally, perhaps that the *^ property in 
the soil itself was the property of the people 1*' 

What indeed would then prevent these electors 
from resolving — ** That the people were entitled to 
maintenance out of land at all times, and that in 
order to enable them to enjoy this right, Utere should 
be a ^ just and equitable' distribution of the la&d, in 
the first instance, among the ^ male population ;' or 
at least, and for the purpose of affording justice — 
late JUSTiCB to Ireland — * that the forfeited lands 
should be restored to the decendants of the original 
proprietors, and special commissioners appointed 
to ascertain and report who are lawfully entitled as 
such I" 

But perhaps some limitation might be made by 
the leaders of movement^ in order to obviate some 
of the most obvious inconveniences of this measure, 
and the franchise be given only to those who should 
not be proved to have received alms, or be subject 
to some other disqualification. 

Before what tribunal would this question be 
triable f what would be the evidence to support it ? 
and where would the witnesses be sought for ? It is 
not easy to conceive the existence of tribunals suffi* 
cient to investigate this question of limitation to vote 
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in a country — ^Irelaiid for mstaace — ^where there are 
to be found 2^00,000 of the pauper dags. The 
present mode of deciding quali/iccttian cases, ia 
sufficiently obnoxious to reprobation, while the 
elective class is comparatiyely nothing. What 
would it be when the whole male population would 
be the subject for decision ? The movement now 
wwts a substitute for tiie Grenville Act. What 
tribunal would they devise, for trying election cases, 
when the electors would be. not thousands but 
nullions? . . 

But it may be said, that in observing upon thU 
element of Civil Government * Representation,'- — ^I 
have taken extreme cases, in themselves absurd, and 
not entertained by any rati<mal theorist. I admit the 
oases I have been adverting to are absurd, but tiiey 
are nevertheless the favourite themes of that class 
of public men both in and out of parliament, who 
glory in these radical absurdities from whence 
they have assumed their political denomination. 
They are the leaders of that m4>vem£nt which seeks 
to pass on from every thing practical and rational 
to every thing extreme and monstrous, directly and 
with deadly aim, seeking the subversion of all our 
most ancient and most valuable institutions, under 
which the empire and the British people have grown 
great and powerful, and, until recently, . happy ! 
The projects which I have been labouring to ex- 
pose, are those of the men of whom even the 
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ministers, (albeit they blushed not at being the 
satellites of the Irish Agitator in his crusade 
against the Church and ConsHtution o{ England,) 
are become at last unaccountably ashamed. They 
affect to shrink from this measure too at a time 
when^ though they yet hang on his support, the 
ardi Agitator himself professes that he is a ' mere 
radical' — ^that is, an unqualified enemy of all that 
the British constitution boasts tending to the well- 
being of the British empire as a civilized state 
protecting the lives, safety, property, and true 
liberty of British subjects l-->-4nd boldly cliums 
tmiversal suffrage as an indispensible item of jus- 
tice to Ireland— and when fit time shall arrive, will 
no doubt demand it, as perhaps the last instal* 
ment of the debt due to her ! 

In addition to what I have already observed on 
this principle of representation as an element 
of Civil Government, let me be permitted to my, 
tiiat if sueh an alteration in the principle of repre- 
sentation shall ever be adopted — ^instead of Repre- 
sentation continuing to be an element of legitimate , 
Civil Government, according to any known system 
of civil rule, it must immediately extinguish civil 
order, abrogate all existing traces of a constitutional 
government, and substitute anarchy, or the short- 
lived tyranny of a sanguinary populace ! 

The revolutions of France, and the times which im- 
mediately succeeded, furnish in this, as in nearly all 
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other points connected with Social Government^ a 
singokrly instructiy e lesson, and proye that, in fact, 
the attempt to act upon this principle of universal 
suffrage is impra4st%cable^ except in the very agony of 
a reyolution. In the early stages of revolution, the 
electors were the peopiey the population. They 
were summoned hy the ^ocnn— «the writ of the po- 
pulace !-~And their TOtes were for murder and 
universal subversion of existing government. The 
wc»rld has had to deplore, and wiU ever deplore 
the crimes and the consequences of that dreadful 
experiment of universal suffirage ! After the 
paroxysm of the revolution terminated, and when 
order was partially restored and men were beginning 
to recur to the rational Elements of Government, the 
French legislators resolved to make an experiment 
to check this murderous tendency to the subverdion 
of all practicable government. In order to do this, 
and to avoid the consequences of committing to 
the populace the whole power of returning the 
representative body — ^they constituted the popu« 
lace into primary assemblies, and those primary 
assemblies were to choose, not the representative 
body, but other bodies as electoral, and these latter 
returned the representatives for the legislative 
assembly ; and thus, the populace were taught to 
believe that th^ still retained the Jvll sovereign^ 
of the nation by the election of the representative 
body. It was soon discovered however,, by those 
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lower orders, tke primary assemblies, that they were 
Beither known nor liianked by the representative 
body, and that in fact they only exercised a biarren 
power so minute as to be worthless, constitating to 
each elector no more than a 6,000,000tii part of 
the whole elective body. Finding thus the universal 
suffrage impracticable, or, as to them, inefficient of 
good, the populace gave up meeting in ihose prunary 
assemblies, and left the representative body of 
course to be returned by whatever few intriguers 
might think proper to take the trouble of voting 
from motives of personal interest solely. 

The revolution of 1830 in Paris produced a new 
instance, like that which resulted from the experi- 
ment which followed the first revolution of France, 
as above mentioned. 'After the revolution of 1830, 
it became a principle ^ to render the elections as 
popular as possible. In the first instance the revo- 
lutionists did not seek to revive the doctrine of 
universal suffrage ; they were aware of the mischief 
of makkig the electoral body too numerous ; but 
they did venture to lower the qualification which 
at first adopted at 300 franks, to 200 franks— 
and, to economise, they increased the number of 
polling places in order that, though the suffrage 
was not universal, yet a very poor class might be 
enabled to vote ; but the consequence even of this 
measure was, tiiat instead of the electors becoming 
mwe numerous by this extension of the franchise, 
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the polling places became absolutely deserted. To 
vote ceased to be. a distinction, and there remained 
no motive for undertaking the trouble of it. 

Though these examples be recorded, and though 
common sense might have taught the same lesscm 
without them; yet, Mr. 0*Connell and the Irish 
Patriots * cry aloud and spare not' for an extension of 
the franchise in Ire]and,.even to universal suffrage 1 
undismayed too after tixe ftillest proof which ex- 
perience can afford, that the exercise of the 
franchise by the ignorant and the poor, reduces the 
scale of national morality to disgusting profligacy — 
to mmes of the deepest dye — brutalises the popu* 
lace— *and plunges the electors themselves in fre- 
quent and shameless perjury; — ^not the species of 
PERJURY charged on the higher classes of those 
who have got admission to the senate house by thd 
r^ef biU, and the oath which it prescribed — shaded, 
as that is, by the thin covering of forced interpre- 
tation at war with the plain sense and weU^nder^ 
stood meaning of the oath — ^but by fiat and palpable 
folsehoodj 

It may well be asked, if such be the evils pro- 
duced, by the Representative System, how can it 
rightly be called an Element of Civil Government? 
How can it have deserved the character it has de* 
rived from its general adoption by free states 1 
The answer would be that it is the abuse of the 
principle, not the principle which has created these 
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mischiefs. Perhaps, also, a mi$talce of the principle 
itsdf has intervened. The fnUtake is, in supposing 
that the thing represented is the will of the popu- 
lace ; whereas, it never was supposed by any sane 
politician, that it was intended to represent any 
thing but the propertt of the country in the hands 
of its proprietors, or the intelligence and knowledge 
of the electors — ^the property being a pledge to 
the country,' that the elector possessing it would 
make a reasonable use of his privilege to protect his 
possession ; and that his intelligence and knowledge 
of the candidates would enable him to make a fit 
selection of a representative to carry his purpose of 
general welfare and safety into effect in the legis- 
lative assembly by the exercise of Im own know- 
ledge, talent, and honor \ whereas, now the notion is, 
that the representative is but to speak what is called 
the senee^ or follow the instructions of the elective 
body— which, when that body is a mob, may be, and 
most probably is, in time of excitement, a seditious 
or treasonable desire for change^ not for stability — 
for revolution^ not for estahlished goVernment — for 
profitable pillage of others^ not the preservation of 
one^s own 1 The cibiLse is, reducing the quality and 
character of the elective body by too low a qualifi- 
eation, so that it must necessarily include a great 
portion of the ignorant and unbridled populace, 
instead of the educated, the moral, the propertied, 
and interested classes of the community. It is 
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£rom these causes the Representative System has 
been disparaged, and instead of an element of 
goody is become the fertile source of public and 
private discord, of national evil, and of dangers that 
imminently threaten us mth the horrors of revolu- 
tion for a settled, wise, and safe government. 

Connected with this head of representation^ and 
illustrative of what it actually is, in Ireland at least, 
and what it ought to be in order to mal^e it a bene- 
ficent Element of Civil Government, it is useful to 
advert to the question of the Ballot. 
N^ It is an admitted principle by all who are not of x^ 
' the movement that, in order to the elective power 
being made really beneficial to the ends of good 
government, the elector must be so qualified as to 
give some evidence that he has a property interest 
in the election of the representative, either really 
or virtually ; and it is also admitted, generally, that 
to make a good elector, one upon the honesty of 
whose vote the public may safely depend, he should 
have boldness enough to exercise his privilege fear- 
lessly. Now, the loud cry for the Ballot by the 
movement party proves two things, — ^first, that the 
elector for whom it is sought, is not in that state of 
independence which would clearly make his vote a 
safe one, for if he were independent he need not, he 
would not require that the exercise of his right to 
vote should be secret ; unless, indeed, the protection 
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of secrecy is sought to protect the voter from becom* 
ing the victim of a tumultuary opposing party — ^in 
which case the blame lies on the law — on the defi- 
cient FORCE — ^vested in the government — or on the 
negligent exertion of it for the protection of the 
people. But it is not this species of timidity for 
which the ballot b sought — the cover of the ballot 
box is sought only for concealment, and it then only 
proves that the voter is ashamed that his vote should 
be known and because he apprehends it would dis* 
grace him. The ballot, on this groundi should be 
withheld from him. 

In fact, the great and general cause for which the 
ballot is sought, is to protect the tenant who votes 
against the desire of his landlord, which landlord is 
his creditor for the rent of the very holding out of 
which he votes.' — This reason for desiring the 
ballot, contributes at least, to prove his pauper* 
ism, and therefore to shew him not a well qualified 
elector. 

Surely the ballot should not be sought for to 
protect a parliamentary elector, who has neither 
courage to exercise a public duty fearlessly, nor pos- 
sesses property equal to his debts. The irtie and the 
only protection that should be afforded to the elector 
is, an efficient one — ^the public force — ^by which 
the government of every well governed state should 

' See Note D in Appendix. 
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protect ALL in the exercise and enjoyment of their 
riffhtSf public and private. Let the law be enforced 
by the power of the state, and the petty shifts of 
ballot, &c. will be uncalled for except by the man 
who is unworthy the franchise of a freeman. 

It is pleasant on such a subject as this to be able 
to cite such an authority as Lord Brougham^ and 
that too, at so late a period as the close of the year 

1837. 

In his answer to the address of the county of 
Westmeath requesting a further reform and exten- 
sion of the elective franchise, he says, and every 
honest man will agree with him, that 

** Protection of the voter in the possession and exercise of his 
finrndiise*— «n extension of ihaXfranekke to all whose mtMgente 
and rfs^itectflhiiiiy enable than to ute if ben^SdaUjf for the state— 
these are the objects of a]l the efforts which yet remain to be 
made for reform^ 

Yes! let all whose ^^intelligence and respe^a- 
hUifyf'^ enable them to use the franchise henefidaUy 
for the state^ have it, but let none others 1 This 
excfaides pauperism and the disreputable mob, 
and gives in general terms the true criterion. 

Acting on this principle — if we have erred in 
fixing the qualification franchise too low, particularly 
in Ireland — ^revise the reform act as to franchise — 



* Opbk proteeHoth not a coter for abuse, treachery, and falsehood I Hit- 
lordship could not have meant Ma< by ** protectum.^ 
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raise the qualification, though the movement call 
upon us to lower it — ^ruse it on the principle that it 
is property and intelligence — not hrute phyaical 
force that constitute the true subject of represen- 
tation ! * 

In observing upon this principle of repre$entaiian 
as an element of government, t have been perhaps 
too diffuse ; my apology is, that it is one, in.tiie pre- 
sent state of British government, of primary im- 
portance. It does not fall within the duty which I 
have prescribed to myself to enter into ai^ detail 
on the particular enactments which may be best 
calculated to prevent fraud upon Ihe^ firaneUsey 
either by the electors, the candidates, or. the public 
officers,, though assuredly no class, pf laws jys morip 
dee|dy interesting. I may, however, .on an^ topicy 
be permilfted to say that, if it be within the power of 
legislation to prevent the dishonest, the unholy, the 
impi^uA abuse of clerical authority, on. tibe con- 
science or the fears of popish electors^, either by 
direct or. interventional means, a very great; pro- 
portion of the. evils which now afflict thepublie, 
throng parliam^rtary elections, would be reipdvaed. 
UndoubtecUyithe popish priest, who is in habits of 

' May we pot venture to add one other si^gestion — exclude 
all whose ignorance, evinced by their being so destitute of even 
the elements of education as to be unable to read and write — 
and ttilarge.the sphere of representation, as to int^lUgeiice^ by 
letting in all the memtorft of the learned professions.. 
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personal intimacy with the great body of Catholic 
electors, mayi most justifiably, advise the elector, if 
his advice be required, as to the person to whom his 
vote should be given ; — ^nay, he may, unasked, 'give 
such advice if the elector be about to abuse his fran- 
chise ; buf>— the pries fs abuse of the' coitfessional^ 
or the prostitution of the holy offices of religion to 
the profane and base purposes of party — ^to deceive 
and mislead, to his injury, the individual on whom he 
palmsrhisteelf aslhe messenger of God — and to diii- 
turb' &6 peace of the country who tolerates and 
trusts hio^— is a degree of guilt and baseness that 
cal& for^all the severity that human law can inflict I 
If the* private abuse of confidential and pro- 
feisrsional^ intercourse cannot be met by law, surely 
ikirpwb^^ pr^Uution of the clerical character in 
pJt)nioting^ tumillt, riot, and fomenting sedition, 
may lie met by secular power. Until it idiaODi be so 
met, the e/^c^of will not be/re^, the elections pure 
or public peace attainable I 
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RELIGION, 



AS AN ELEMENT IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



Religion is unquestionably another Element of 
Civil Government. — Not, if I may so express my- 
self, per 86 — ^not in respect to the essence- of 
religion as it exists between man and his Creator ; 
but in relation to its influences on the social state, 
as between man and man united in Civil Society, 
the great objects of which it is the duty of tiie civil 
governor to promote and effect by looking to the 
protection of the peace, security, and well-being 
of all the members of that community. 

Thus, no man will deny that Religion, even 
Natural Religion, (meaning thereby a just sense of 
the relation in which we all stand toward the great 
Author of nature and a feeling of the duties which, 
as created beings, we owe to the Creator,) must have 
a strong and powerftil influence on the members of 
a society of which the religionist forms a member, 
and to which, there is scarcely any religious creed to 
be found which does not teach, that we owe various 
and most important duties. Religion^ therefore, by 
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teaching and inculcating those social duties, must 
always he a most influential principle — or if you 
please-^instrument — ^by which the civil governor is 
enabled better to discharge his momentous duties. 
It is pure nonsense, therefore, to contend, as the 
revolutionist and the subverter does daily, that 
government has *^ nothing to do with religion or re- 
ligious opinions — ^for that these are cognizable only 
by the Deity, and that man ought not to interfere 
with matters which lie exclusively between God and 
^^ ibe conscienoe of his creature." The assumption is 
totally false — Religion in its nature is connected, 
diroughout nearly its whole extent, with the affairs 
of .man; and its main object is to teach and to 
enforce upon . man his duties to men — and so far, 
therefore. Religion is perfectly identified with our 
duties to society: and whether we look to the 
religion of nature, or what is taught by every sect 
which iadmits the being of a God and the future 
existence of man — and that penalties and rewards 
await n that future state the conduct of man in the 
present — ^we shall find that the conduct of man in 
this life toward his fellow men and himself in 
reference to his duties toward the governing 
powers and the members of the communities 
governed, must enter into that account which 
shaU hereafter assign him to punishment or re- 
ward — to misery or to happiness! It not only 
teadies the duty of obedience to Civil Govern- 
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men^ ))at it toaohes also those dtvtc virtues which 
focm the broad basis on whidi puUic and jBOcial 
,hapfMness may most safely repose — justice^ tem- 
perAQce, pattenoe, forbearance from revenge and 
yengeanee, peace on earth and good will to- 
wards man! — But ftirther, the Christian ReMgion, 
in a manner the most marked, impresses en{ihafci- 
cally on its disciples, as members of a commumty, 
the duty of obedience to ^Vthe powers that be," and 
distinguishes with a clearness, not to be mLnmd^*- 
stood, that we must render to Caesar that whidi is 
Caesar's, as to God that which is his I ILiw tiiea 
cffiu it be said that religion is an affair only between 
man and his Maker, and with which, therefisre, 
human governments have noithing to do — ^when it 
is thus manifest that ReUgwn—irue rel^on (as 
Christianity must be considered in a commaoiily 
which consists of professed Christians,) so deaily 
and emphatically enforoes the right of iiie state lo 
the lawful 'Obedience of the subject, and thus makes 
religion_<nie religion— the best arm and most 
powerfiil auxiliary of lawiml government in sooiiriy { 
Away, then, with the preposterous so^ism, -fliat go« 
vernments have nothing to do with religion, because 
forsooth, religion is between God and the 'con- 
science of individud man I AU trm6 religiou i$ 
between man and his Maker ; but it is a ques- 
tion also between man and man whether the 
religion of ^me be so far true as to be also ^ 
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for 'iiig n^Ubai)r and society, x>t draws individual 
iiMA to a ben^oent union between him and his 
fellows— 4us fellows united in that society ! — Swh 
a religi<Ai beyond <aU its other elements, works most 
safely ^ Civil Government. 

There 4s indeed one sense in which human go- 
verBmeBt oan have nothing to do with the religion » 
of any man. In niere opinion, abstract and specu- 
lativ%-^-iiot bearing in any tangible point upon the 
civic or Becular relation in which man may stand 
towaiid ^Kdety : — With religion in regard to these — 
beii^ matter certainly between man and his Maker 
osily-^Civil Governments can have nothing to do. 
Hence the Inqukrtions of Popery, which have so 
dififgraoed the name of Christianity, and wrought, 
such terrible injustice on some of its most wise and 
venerated members, meet now the ^execrations which 
they deserve; and though the principle ofingui- 
siHan a»d of punishment for mere q>inions be, 
doubtless, still the principle and doctrine of the 
popish unchangeable church, yet men are become 
too shame-faced not to exclaim against those horrible 
prostitutions of the name of the Deity. 

But in thfe other class of cases — ^that in which 
religious 4<^otrines and .the., consequences which 
foUow in practioe, do affect the temporal coiicerns 
of ^society; it is undeniable by any rational man, 
that religion and idiose teligious opinions are sub- 
jects fit for the cognizance of Civil Government. 
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A very • few examples place this beyond doubt : 
they are put hypodietically-— *but they have been 
so very nearly realized in actual history, that they 
must be admitted to be applicable and possible. 

If it be true that a religious opinion may exisCi so 
extravagant as to induce those who profess it 
to believe, and to act on the beliei^ that a sove- 
reign, in every other respect legitimately entitibd 
to reign over a nation, ought to be superseded or 
dethroned, because he entertained a belief sup- 
posed to be heretical ; and if history afford in- 
stances in which this opinion adverse to the title of 
the sovereign, had actually been avowed and acted 
upon to the imminent danger of the subversion of 
the then existing legal sovereignty — ^would not thai 
opinion be one which necessarily called for tiie in- 
tervention of the Civil Government to prevent by 
prohibition the danger which it threatened ? 

If this opinion was not only one which was held 
by a considerable number of the -members of that 
community individually, but was avowed and autho- 
ritatively enforced by the Great Head of a most 
numerous and powerful church, and pressed upon 
the subjects of this sovereign with all the authority 
of religious doctrine — " in the name of God T* 
that church, too, calling itself infaiUble in its un- 
changeable doctrines — can it be doubted that the 
whole power of the state should be exerted to pro- 
tect the sovereign arid the community over which 
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he reigned, from the inflaenoe and danger of this 
diabolical and anti-social doctrine ? 

I will not now be at the trouble of proving that 
such a doctrine was once taught ; and attempted to 
be enforced against the legitimate sovereign of 
England by the head of the Popish Church ; be- 
cause I am here only shewing the possibility of such 
a religious opinion being entertained, and that if 
so, it was no longer a question between man and 
his Maker, and therefore not to be withdrawn from 
tihe cognizance of the Civil Power, but on the con- 
teary, was one to be tolerated only under a watchful 
eye in a state well governed ; because, it affected, 
the most important interest of a society under Civil 
Government. 

Suppose again, that there was a religion, the 
priesthood of which refused to admit the sove- 
reign of the conmiunity to be supreme, as ruler 
over that community, in all that affected its temporal 
interests ; and insisted as a religious opinion that in 
every thing connected with the government of the 
clergy of their church,, they were bound to obey 
the sovereign of a different community claiming to 
be the head of that church, and that they were sub- 
ject to his censure and controul and bound univer- 
sally to obey him in all things relating to the con- 
duct of the consciences and what are called spirit 
tual concerns of a very large proportion of the 
subjects of the sovereign ; that they had by virtue 
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of a fwligums itpfmotty^wmned and 4!4nUinualfy ex- 
ercised, the right and power of compellixigy under 
the mo«t severe inffiotioBs of spiritual ^uitiK^rity, 
the^sobjecte of that eovereigo to dUdoMe to ihem 
pgn0 d ie mUj ff the tnoei ' secret acts of their Ufiff and 
to govera the eonsefences of ^se religionists in 
the whole course of their conduct as regarded obe- 
dienoe or disobedienoe to the laws of the state, in 
rdSarenoe to matters of religion — and this to a de- 
gree* that professedly went to the aoficealment qf 
cringes agmmt the puhUc and the tevereigfi^^ we 
still ikrtiiier add to those dooigerous ineitemeats 
to obstnict the due course of obedience to ihe dairas 
of an AtabUdied govemm^at, the -aciual inters' 
Jerence of this priestly influence — through the use 
or the abuse of this confessional ^sad absolving 
powm > t e sway the pepfular elections far (ihe repM- 
sentfltiTe body-^an ablise distinotly «nd froiu age to 
age charged iqpion that priesthood, «nd new 
distinctly denied*-'4faere rarely cannot be found 
men of tmnnnon -sense ami honesty, who ^iU con- 
tend that Ae rdigums opinion which tend to pro^ 
dnce sttdi :consequences, can safely, or ought to be, 
Mxsaipted from the cogtiizance 6t restoaints of 
mimicipal ger^riiment and law, on the ground that 
reHgiaus opinioTU should l)e consi<fered as between • 
God and man oniy, and absolutely excepted frcmi^ 
legislative caution ! Where, indeed, couM the safe 
limit be fixed beyond which all opinions prdessing to. 
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be Jdudidibd.ob raUgiouB Miii»ctaiiii8lioiild<}iejO(MHi-f. 
d»r«d above or beyoiid die pow«. of »uucip<d l«^ 
We have found aji Irish |Mqmlatu)ada|r>«ftfir .<kujr 
stiBiii|atad» .Aud fitimslatiiig in thdf turn,, to .oit- 
rage — ^robbery — asid murder—- &ri>thfi!aTDVViBd<|pm'« 
pose of jresisting, on the pretence of neHgimu 
prmciple$y ihe payment of tithe in Jrelaad by tl» 
Labh; Eapists-rtrtithes being to all intents .and pur- 
poaes BBOPEBTf Y of the Proteatant dei^-^ Nay, we 
have found so late as within the three last months, 
aa Irish' popish archbishop affixing bis .name and 
croM Jto a seditious appeal to the populace ^'to 
luute wxdijhim*' in opposition to the payment of this 
legal demand. — We ha^e still more striking j&ots 
to demoitttrate the danger of religious lopimons to 
public safety in a .community — I mean <tibe opinion 
opepfy promulged ia the authoriaed doetebal 
books of the Church of Rome^^^that the ehamtik 
may-.in certmn cases, and mth reference io the in* 
ter^^^.thoA churchy dispense with or supersede ^ 
the power of an odik taken in the most solemn 
manner, and directfy xiffectmg pttblic interest* The 
pertiaiiar proofs of this are to be firand in various 
books of indisputable authority, sanctioned by the 
popish hierarchy even in modern times, as well 
as in tiie mor« ancient documents which, until 
superseded by modeorn explaiiations or qualifica- 

» Dr. M*Hale. 
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tionsy contained aliU more aggravated and distiiiet 
assertions of tiie drarch power; and wkidi with 
those alterations and qualifications, after all, leave 
the main fact of the existence of sach religicma 
opinions at the present hour indisputaUe. 

Surely, at this time of day, and after the experi- 
ence of the last eight years, it would not be too 
strong a statement were I to say, that wilhin the 
last fifse years we have had die most public, the 
least equivocal, and the most mischievous proofs 
that this abominable doctrine — ^sapping the foundan 
tions of all public faith in the most solemn oaths ! 
yet flourishes and sheds its deadly influence over 
one of our legislative assemblies. Look at the 
OATH which was introduced into the Emancipating 
act, as a guard for the safety of the Established 
Church of the united kingdom, against the danger 
apprehended from that measure, by the introduction 
of Papists into the House of Commons. Look 
then^ at the series of speeches, of votes, of motions 
made by the popish members of the CommoBs 
within that time — ^look also at the use made by them 
out of the doors of parliament in public meetings — 
associations — dinner meetings for public purposes — 
the hustings on elections, &c. &c. — of their parlia- 
mentary influence as members of the representative 
body — and let the impartial inquirer thtn decide for 
himself, whether the oath has been teligitmtly 
observed as a jo/am, honest man would have ob- 
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sanred it? or, has it been grossly and palpably 
violated— -as if sudi oath had never been taken ! — or 
as if» when taken by the Papist to a Protestant and 
heretical conununity, it was for that reason, con- 
sidered by him, void ab initio by his own re%f om 
opinions and the doctrine of his church— or, finally 
(the more favourable supposition) on having got a 
flispensation from that foreifrn potentate who, resid- 
^ Rome, g.v<,ro. d>e^«>«» of bb bid. 

archbishops and bishops, here, obeying the high be* 
bests of the sovereign pontiff of the ^' only true 
durdi of God on earth !'' 

But in fact, so far as the question materially 
affects the British Empire, it is not whether a 
.purely reiigums opinion shall be subjected to the 
operation of municipal law — ^but whether an asswrned 
domination by an ecclesiastical prince shall exercise 
to an extent dangerous to the state, an absolute and 
unqualified power, without any check of municipal 
law, over one of the most influential bodies of men 
in the empire, namely — ^the Popish clergy ? — The 
danger of that prince now opmly assuming any 
temporal jurisdiction over the subjects of a British 
monuch is indeed imaginary ; but the serious ques- 
tion is, and one that most intimately affects this 
Protestant and independent state, whether through 
ihe medium of an ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the 
mindsj consciences^ and opinions of a very large 
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proportion of the peopte 6f the BHtish Islands — anil 
dirough the instrunientcHty of anumerotnrclergy — 
the cr^atfites of that sovereign and ecdesiastical 
prince^— persevelring, turbulent, ambitious for the 
elevation ' of Popery and the annihilation of tbe 
established religion of the state — guided and stimu- 
lated by a Popish hierarchy, assuming, though not 
avowing the aim — of getting possession of the pro- 
perty, the rank, and power of the establishment 
which they openl;^ labor to subvert — the question, 1 
say, ii&, whether there be no danger from the r^- 
iigious opinion which has created and is hourly 
increasing the power of those fomddable enemies tb 
the peace, the religion, and the Constitution of our 
cotintry'f 

The next question deeply interesting to us is — 
Can there be any possible mode of removing thes^ 
existing evils, and obviating those which evidently 
approaleh and threaten us, *except by some inter- 
vention of municipal^ law — notwithstanding the 
tntth*' tad justness of the general principle ftia* 
mmitidpdl law shall not interpose in matters purely 
refigious, and which lie between man and hiis 
MiE^er ?* Our ancestors— they by whom the battle 
of rational freedom was flDught, and by conquest' in 
wMch they were enabled wisely to fix the limits of a 
free constitutibn, did ^nrf the true answer to this 
great question. They decided that the dangers we 
have been considering were to be met by laws 
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calculated to repress at onee the audacity of Popish 
ambition-rrand, at the same time, leave to the pn>- 
fesBors of the Popish creed to beUeve and to jcrtgr 
*^ as between man and his Creator," in such sort 
as their acknowledged eeclesiastical sovereign mi^ 
dictate. We, less wise than our ancestors, have 
^* shaken the old foundfitions*' on whidi they rested 
the safely of the state and the ^-eedom of oonseienoa 
We are, tastiiig.the bitter fimitaof our ft»Uy, and 
verging with an accelerated- velocity,. £pr the last 
seven years, to Popery^ revolution, .and- anarchy I 
/ It may be urged^ as some extenua|i€{p cf^ tibe error 
^ of those .able statesmen« who suffered themselves to 
be intimidated or. seduced into a surrendisrof tiiose 
powers by which our ancestors guarded a Protestent 
dhurch, state, und people, that they todt 'the 
security of an Oath (an Oath !) to guard against 
possible, nay probable danger. — This was perhaps 
Mmethdng; but so extremely minute^ that' it is 
miraculoiis it was considered of any, even £he 
surest, comprehensible value, against, tl^^nrqads 
of a Popish hierarchy, of a Romish priestbood,viaidof 
the avowed power of the sovereign pontiff .of tfie 
Romish church— *to protect top, for all futune 
time-r-the Protestftnt church of England, • not only 
against them, but against Irish Popish legisldtors-^ 
admitted to the legislative councils of a Protestant 
state — sent thither by an Irish Popish populace of 
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7fOOO|000 — and bound by the most soleoin pledges^ 
(notwithstanding their natural and religious ten- 
dency to perform the known wishes of their brethren 
and constituents) to the subversion of the Protestant 
church, and the severance and dissolution of the 
integrity of the Britbh empire I 

How signally have subsequent events proved the 
Jolly of this credulity I — ^the incalculable mischief of 
this dependence on the oath of a papist representa- 
tive of a popish constituency against the ambitious 
encroachments, and demoniacal (or theological) 
hatred of a popish church I The short and event- 
ful history of this error, or a summary of tiie 
transactions, is so capable of being compressed into 
a small space, and marks so powerfully the degree 
of our folly, that it may be interposed even bere 
without blame. 

The Oath was — 

**l z>o hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any 
intention to subvert the fbesbnt Chubch Establishmeht, 
as settled by Law within this Realms— And I solemnly swear 

that I HBVXK WILL BZSBCISB ANT FRIVILBOE tO whidl I am 

or fliMy i^Gome xhtitued, to distubb or wxakbh the Pbo- 

TBSTAHT RXUGION Or PBOTXSTANT GOVXILNMENT in the 

United Kingdom^-*And I do solemnly, in the presence of 
Ood, profess, testify, and declare, that I do make this decla- 
ration and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense 
of the words of this Oath, without any evasion, equivocation, 
or mental reservation whatever. — So help me God." 

The performance of this legislative and solemn 
oath — ^made to a British legislature and public — 
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and upon their faith in which, this legislature and 
public admitted those who took it, to share in the 
legislative powers of the empire — the 'performance^ 
I say, of this oath, and which will remain a record 
to future ages of what is the amount of Popish 
FIDELITY to OATHS swom before the God of truth, 
and on his Holy Gospels, in which Papist and 
Protestant alike profess to belieye— *was this — 

The iwwn Papist Representatives in the legisla- 
tive body early spoke, and have continued unremit- 
tingly to do so — 

1st. — In favor of motions and measures tending 
immediately to deprive the Protestant Church of 
Ireland of their acknowledged property — ^property 
theirs by legal prescription — ^by repeated statutes — • 
and to substitute in lieu of their undeniable, per- 
manent, corporate property — a casual and optional 
anntial provision, to be made by a vote of Parlior 
ment — ^which parliament might at any time refuse^ 
and against which, (as their [subsequent conduct 
has abundantly proved,^ most assuredly the Irish 
papist representatives would infallibly vote I 

2nd. — The Irish papist representatives, also, 
among their constituents, and in every part of Ire- 
land in which they respectively had influence, ad- 
vised, as parliamentary representatives — ^that is, with 
all the influence which that character gave them — 
that resistance — passive resistance — and whenever 
it might be safely possible, actual resistance through 
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l^galdiioiiieryy should be made to "die pajrment of Ike 
dergy's olaiinB — and ibis with the avowed intentiaa 
that the clergy, by the distress to which tlBs resis' 
tance must reduce them, might be compelled to 
9urrend^f however uuwillingly, the lawful rights 
of them and their successors in the Protestant 
ehurdi. 

3rd— The Irish papist representatives next 
caused to be introduced into the Commons House, 
and voted for a Resolution of that House whidi pro- 
posed, that by certain suggested arrangements, the 
property of the Irish Protestant Church should be 
taken into the hands of certain Comaussioners, 
and a portion of that property should be, after 
being subtracted from the possession and use of the 
Church, expressly appropriated to purposes not 
ecdesiasticaJ. 

4th. — They voted afterwards for a bill on the 
subject of the property of the Irish diurch, by 
which that resolution was embodied in the fwm 
of a law, and passed the Commons House ; and it 
was only by the wisdom, justice, and couroge of 
the Peers refiising to concur in that measure of 
public spoliation, that the property of the Protestant 
Church was thus saved, and, for the present, remains 
to them. 

5th.— The popish representatives have sent tiieir 
principal leader — or he himself with their ooncur'- 
rence--«or, being himself an inveterate pofHah raeny 
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of eTerjr tUi^ Britidi and ProtestaDty hu gone^prp- 
ptio moitif through England and Sootkind, to raise, 
agitate, and organise the mob to unite with him, 
hig colleaguea, and his priesthood, to depreciate 
and render odious the whole religious establishment 
in Ireland-^and after putting that down, then, or 
contemporaneously, to assail the Peerage-— demolish 
the second estate of the realm, as now an existing 
branch of the British constitution, by making them 
representative^ or elective and amenable to the mob 
— ^the People<~ which he and the popish priesthood 
wield and move at their will for all and every pur* 
pose, However guilty or traitorous to the existing 
constitution and reigning power of the empire. 
6th. — For this purpose they have made common 
cause with another party existing in both islands — 
the mam object of which is, not merely the demoli- 
tion of the Protestant church in one or in both islands, 
but the radical overthrow of all existing establish- 
ments which stand in the way of pure democracy^ 
that is, m their sense of it — ^the absolute rule of the 

POPULACE I 

In this most perilous situation now stand the 
Protestant church — ^the Protestant people*— and the 
empire itself, all flowing from the fatal measure of 
admitting to a share in the power of the state, men 
professing the Romish creed 1 

Can ^ be said, then, that the religion producing 
$iu^ effMsis is /^ a queetion between man and his 
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Qreat&r rnhft' and that society — ^the State — those 
who profess another creed, have nothing to do with 
it ? — ^no right to restrain its professors from effecting 
openly avowed mischief— from spoliating their pro- 
perty — annulling their rights — slandering their cha- 
racter as men and as a portion of the state— and 
rendering them ohjects of persecution, pillage, and 
ultimate destruction ! 

Can it be said that a religion, the professors 
of which are capable of giving as a security, an oath, 
taken in the most solemn manner, to obtain for them* 
selves as professors of that creed, an important 
public trust, and by a confidence in which, power and 
wealth are actually conferred, but which oath is after- 
wards publicly and plainly, and to its whole extent 
and purpose, violated, upon a principle of that very 
religion^ either because it was an oath taken against 
the interests of that church, and therefore not 
binding ; — or, that this same church assumes the 
power of dispensing with its binding force ! — can 
it be said that such a religion does not deprive 
its professors of all claim to public confidence ? 

I have stated those facts — indisputable facts — 
which justify legislative regulation and restriction as 
to that creed — with the sole view at present of shew- 
ing that not only the Roman Catholic religion is 
not a ^^ matter merely between man and his 
Creator" — but that it is an affair in which the 
dearest and best interests of other men and of 
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society are dee|>Iy concerned^ and that, tiierefore, 
though it he not a suhject for persecution^ it is one 
for the exercise of legislative caution^ and for the 
perpetual superintendence of the civil power. I 
have stated those facts, also, in order to shew, hy 
one of the most signal and unequivocal proofs that 
eyer were given in support of a moral or legislative 
proposition — that our ancestors were wise in ex- 
cluding the professors of the Roman creed from 
legislative power in a Protestant state — and that 
we have been proportionably unwise in admitting 
them to that power ! — Not general reasoning alone 
proves the position — ^but the history of the last 
eight years — the unprecedented state of strife, dis- 
cord, violence, crime, audacious sedition, tr^torous 
attempts on the constitution, and the almost total 
abrc^tion of law and justice, which have been 
inflicted on the country — Ireland in particular — 
and above all, the plain, publicly proved and unde- 
fended violation of sworn faith, of which the mem- 
bers of that church have been guilty — all prove 
that the Roman church is one which not only justly 
may, but for the sake and safety of the Protestant 
state in which we live and which our Civil Govern- 
ment are bound to protect, ought to be an object of 
perpetual and solicitous legislative control. Nor can^ 
I be here charged with a late and unavailing, or 
merely vexatious argument in thufs shewing that 
the Roman church and its professors are disqualified 
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for unrestricted admission to share in the power of 
the state, because, as may be alleged, the legisla* 
tnre have ahready recognized their right, and it is 
too late, or may be dangerous now to retract-^I 
acknowledge no such principle— -I assent to no such 
reasoning— -the Le^slature may have erred in over-' 
stating the progress which the professors of the 
Roman creed might or ought to have made in sound 
principle-— in the knowledge of the duties which 
men owe to their fellows when united in the same 
communities — ^the necessity of perfectly good faith 
in public as well as private life — ^and in freeing 
tiiemselves from the false reasonings and false views 
which, in by-gone times, degraded and disgraced 
the name of religion. K the error of the legislature 
in this respect has been discovered before its conse* 
quences became fatal, what is there in such a case 
to prevent them from retracing their steps, and 
correcting the error into which a too liberal opinion 
had led them? — Why may they not retrace this step 
at least-^nd letting all tBat was safe in the 
measure of Emancipation remain, retract only 
what it has been so fully proved it was unsafii 
to grant, namely, legislative power ? 

This, however, may not be the place for discussing 
whether legislative power should or should not be 
witiidrawn from the Romish church, because it has 
been abused. My province here is to shew that 
what is called religion^ so far as it conusts in creeeff 
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is aot necessarily to be free from legislative restrio- 
tion w control, as being between man and his 
Maker — and this I submit I have shewn by proving 
that the Roman church, as one example, widely and 
deeply affects the secular interests of the state, and 
tberefore becomes a subject for human control— I 
recur, tlien, to the main proposition, that ^^ religion^ 
^ properly so called, is rightly reckoned as an Ele*- 
" ment of Civil Government/* 

If it be asked. How can it be made available in 
this character ? 

The answer is — ^undoubtedly by its establish- 
ment as an organ of the government or civil power* 

It is indeed true^ that even without an establish- 
ment — and exclusively of all direct connexion with 
the state — a pure, sbund, and rational religion — 
even what is called natural religion must facilitate 
the march of Civil Government towards its great 
end — the protection of life, liberty and. property 
of each member of the community — ^for, even natu« 
ral religion acknowledges the rights and the duties 
of man to man — as derived from the relation of 
man to the Deity, and the knowledge which even 
the religion of nature gives of his attributes. But 
natural reUgion falls short in its sanctions^ to enforce 
those duties,^ and it is in this respect that the Chris- 
tian system becomes important to the Civil Gorem- 
>&ent and to society :--^nd it is to call into full ope* 
takion, and into knpiediate bearing upon the duties 
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of social life, that religion is or should be made—* 
part of the frame of government, and become one 
of the most important of its establishments. Every 
Christian precept becomes a powerful auxiliary of 
those laws which prescribe submission to legal 
power ; which inculcate justice, fidelity, truth, 
forbearance, industry, and indeed all of the vir* 
tues or dispositions which the peace, good order, 
security, and happiness of the social connexion re- 
quires—It does this under sanctions going infinitely 
beyond those to which human laws can resort for 
their support---sanctions which, operate beyond the 
range of man's power, and reach and endure '^ be- 
yond this diurnal sphere" of space and time itself ; 
and are capable, in the religious mind, of deriving 
force from the imaginative powers as well as the 
reasoning faculties of man I 

What has been already observed with respect to 
the exemption which a British jurist enjoys who 
now comes to investigate the frame or elements of 
the Civil Government and Constitution— namely, 
that as to the frame of the constitution, he happily 
has before him and lives under an universally ap- 
proved constitution already framed and in operation, 
and therefore is relieved from labour on that head — 
applies also to this article of an established reli- 
gion. We have had the Reformed Religion as the 
religion of the state ever since the abuses of po- 
pery and the insolence of its priesthood, by their 
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enormities and absurdities impelled a great portion 
of Europe to liberate themselves from the thraldom 
and tyranny of it and its usurping chief priest. It 
has subsisted as the National Religion^ with short in- 
tervals of intermission, for three centuries, and 
within that period, and may I not say under the 
auspices of this established religion^ England has 
grown into unprecedented greatness, power, and 
happiness as a nation-^So great and so powerful had 
she become when the first great movement of the 
sanguinary revolutionists of popish France had 
overrun all of civilized Europe (Britain excepted), 
dissolved the bonds of Civil Government— spread 
oppression, guilt, ' military despotism, crime and 
anarchy over its surface, and almost extinguished 
Christianity itself — ^yet Britain with her tried con- 
stitution, and her established religion — not 
only stood unmoved amidst the storm, but withstood 
the shock of Europe combined against her, and that 
too under the iron but powerful rule of the ablest 
soldier who ever led an army in Christendom.-^ 
Nay, she repelled^ may we not truly say, alone^ and 
by her own native energy and her wise and bold 
councils — ^this gigantic enemy ; and finally restored 
peace and order, and sober rule to the European 
world ! Yes ! Britain ha^ her established religion- 
she needs not now enquire what it should be. 

These are, however, times of general discontent, 
not causeless — for the movement has caused it; 
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the movement^ which can endure nothing that 19 
established I There are besides^ circnmstances aris- 
ing from the prevalence of popery in Ireland, and 
the turbulence of its priesthood, and its populace, 
and its agitator in that luckless portion of the Bri- 
tish empire, which may usefully admit, even here, 
some observations on this important element of 
government, the Religious Establishment. 

With respect to this subject several questions 
have been raised, and are perpetually urged to for- 
ward the purposes of faction and sedition. One of 
those I have already endeavoured to answer — ^that 
religion being an a£fair between man and his Maker, 
Civil Government has nothing to do with it. 

The ne:Kt is, that if a religious estahlishment 
must be had, it should, at all events, and in every 
country, be the religion which is professed by the 
majority of the people — i. e. the general mass of 
the population^ And it is next contended, that in 
Ireland, therefore, where the religion of the people 
is unequivocally that of popery — ^popery should be 
the established religion ; and that to Ireland^ there- 
fore, a Protestant establishment is an injurt^, and a 
wrong ! and that in ^^ justice to Ireland" that estab- 
lishment should be put down, whether another 
should or should not be placed in its stead. 

This reasoning is pure fallacy I And for these 
reasons — 

First, it is not tlje will of the populace that shoidd 
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in any state regulate tibe govef^iiig power; on llie 
contrary, according to the principle which I con- 
ceive already fiiUy established — " The Populace 
should be prevented from in any degree sharing or 
overatving the civil power of the state — ^"' and there- 
fore, whatever form of government may have been 
adopted by the state, it is the intelligence, the wis- 
dom, or the power, which is by the constitution 
made the ruling power of society, that should alone 
dispose of this and all other questions relative to 
the government of the state. 

Secondly, — In the present condition of the go- 
vernment of Great Britain, the Ruling Power 
is vested in the representatives of the Commons^ 
in the Peerage— and in the Crown. Now, that 
governing power not only at present adopts a 
Protestant Church establishment, and has done 
so for three centuries past — ^but by the most 
recent modification of the powers of the state and 
the constitution of its government — the revolution 
of 1688— the Protestant religion is by law and 
has been under that new modification of the ruling: 
power, for a century and an half the religion of the? 
country. Nay more ; under the Union statutes, 
by which Great Britain and Ireland were made one 
state, the religion of the united kingdom has bee» 

* See the rntsxrABT of these *^ txouobts on .the Elements 
of Crril Government.'* 
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•stablislied ProtMtant. So long/ihereferey as the 
present form of gOTernment snbststs, not only the 
law prescribes the Protestant as the religion of die 
StatOi but it does so on the constitutional principle 
that the mU and acts of the ruling poweri the 
connnons house of representatives with tibe peer* 
age and the crown, are, what shall and ought to 
decide this and all other questions of goyern* 
meiity and not the will or the wishes, or the religion 
of the majority— the populace. 

From these two considerations then — ^that ihe 
populace or its religion, is not, nor can be in any 
degree the directing power, and that the directing 
power in the united British empire is the three* 
estates of the realm, the fact of tiie majority of 
Ireland being Roman Catholic, cannot have the 
slightest weight in deciding whether the Church 
establishment should, or not, be Protestant— nay» 
even though the Roman Catholics were the majority 
of tiie whole empire. As well might it be contend*- 
ed that in this and in every otiier state the law 
should be framed with respect mainhf to the inter- 
ests of the poor — ^that is, in every state, the popu- 
lace— -and that the protection of property, and of 
the lives and liberty of those who are not tiie poor 
or part of the populace, should be but secondary to 
the interests of the population— that is, to subvert 
tiie fundamental principle on which all sockties and 
governments are founded. 
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. But the argwnent fails in another view, and in 
an assumed matter of fact; for, considering the 
empire as it i8.«-43tne— the professors of popery 
throughout the whole empire are not the majcmtjr; 
and therefore the PrQtestant religion and not po- 
pery, should be the established. In order to give 
effect to tibia argument, therefore, the empire must be 
severed, the legislative union must be repealed, and 
Ireland be independent. Not only must the union be 
repealed, but the l|iw of Ireland which subsisted be- 
fore the union must be repealed ; for even when 
Ireland was in a state of legislative severance from 
Britain, the Protestant was the religion of the state. 
Nay, even if that law too, were abrogated, and this 
same question then to be decided, the Protestant 
would still be the ^tablished religion in Ireland ; 
unless, indeed, intelligence, rank, atid property 
were to be totally stripped of their legitimate 
influence in the legislature and government of the 
country, (which not improbably they soon would^) 
and the Roman priesthood continue to exercise with 
impunity their present influence, and in the same 
direetion. 

But the establishment of a Protestant church is 
aefsailed by the movement with another argument, 

* Why,' say they, ^ should there be any establish- 
< menU^why not let all who profess a religious creed 

* of any kind maintain a clergy and establishment for 

* themselves^— not by a compulsory levy even from 
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* each aeet for their own clergy, but by noluntary 
< conbributian V ^ What more fair,' again, say they, 
^ than that each sect should maintain those whose re- 

* ligioos services they use — ^but those only ? Why 
^ not each sect build and support iheir respective 
' places of worship ? If a reli^n be of God, it 
' needs not the support of human power. — You <mly 

* prove a consciousness that your religion ia &lse 

* wh^i yott call in aid, privileges, and penalties^ and 
' wealth for its defence and prosperity V 

But, is not this, too, a fallacy ? Or can it be 
urged at least by Papists ? If it be urged by 
Pop^ against a Prate$tant established church, 
is not the whole history of Popery, in theory and 
practice, in professed principle and in historical £act| 
an answer to it? Has she not clung to human 
power throughout the whole of her encroachments on 
the Christian world ?-«-to the aids of Civil Govern* 
menlr^to the arm of fleshr~to wealth, however it 
could or might be obtained ! Even where the pro* 
fessed olijeci was the rescue of an individual from 
error in mere opinion, and from punishment for it 
in a future state of existence, has she not resorted to 
her inquuitiona I they are religious estahUshmenti I 
.and has she not called for the secular arm to exe-* 
cute her dreadful sentences 1 Where would popery 
now be but for the power exercised over the minds 
and bodies of men and the civil establiskments 
^f fkUions^ through the medium of that once gi« 
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gantiCy but now, I admit, comparatiTely contemptible 
esfabUshmentj the popedom ? Was it not her con- 
nexion with the first Christian Emperor and her 
Establishment, by his power, that enabled her to 
raise her persecuting banner, and so greatly to add 
to die darkness of the succeeding ages ? Does she 
not at this moment, even in this empire, subsist by 
an *^ establishment^** founded indeed not upon law 
or the authority of Civil Government, but upon 
the authority of an anomalous power at once 1?em- 
poral and spiritual — that of the foreign sovereign 
who, stealing from the power and dominion of the 
lawful prince, disposes of episcopal and archiepisco* 
pal mOreSy supports and rules an hierareht/'^BXid 
through his name, and under the false pretence of 
being the infattible head of the church of Ood an 
tarthj and that his nominees, the priesthood, are 
Tested with power over Heaven and Hell, seduces 
or terrifies the lower and the most ignorant portion 
^f the populace to pay to them in monies num- 
bered and at fixed rates — ^not tithes indeed—but 
** dues** and " duties,*' whereby the income of this 
impostor class— these makers of dead saints — whose 
"bones** and whose "reliques** they worship, or 
permit their slavish and brute followers to worship, 
ibr money and indtdgences-^B made far to exceed 
the sum which the lower clergy of the establishment 
whom they at once hate and envy, receive for 
Aeir " reasonable service I** 
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But the movement are not all good Catkolica-— 
there are among them men who laugh at» though 
they may use» the absurdities of popery-~to these 
it may be necessary to give a different answer— -to 
these the argument, tul haminemy does not apply^ 
and they contend that, in point of rea$<m^ religicm 
ought to be left to itself, and that every man should 
be at liberty to make a creed and support a clergy 
for himself. 

The question between such reasoners and me 
must be somewhat more precise — I would require 
them first to say, *^ are they or not CAm^ian^'Wbe- 
fore this, which is a religious as well as a secular, 
and political question can be disposed of. If they 
are Christians^ they must wish that some system of 
pure Christianity (the truth of which they admit) 
should be supported where it exists, and introduced 
and extended where it does not ; and this because 
of its tendency to promote the true prosperity of 
a people, and individual happiness. — At all events 
they must wish its prosperity in the country 
of which they are inhabitaAts or citizens — thus with 
respect to these, as citizens rather than religionists, 
the question narrows itself to this — can this relu 
gion continue constantly to promote the virtues and 
puhlic henejits which it is calculated to prodiu:e 
without a national establishment f We all know, 
and the ordinary experience of mankind proves 
that, though this religion be true and beneficial in 
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its nature and effects his choice, yet, like every 
other blessing committed to man, it requires care 
for its preservation in purity. — Every thing we 
possess from God or nature, directly or indirectly 
requires this care — every thing tends to decay, 
change, and ruin, unless it be so preserved 
with sedulous and untiring industry — omnia in' 
pejus ruunt. If religion, however pure and true, 
be not cultivated by those who possess it-^^it must^ 
with respect to the great mass of a nation, degene*^ 
rate .into indifference, and from indifference to 
neglect, and finally to irreligion. Even what the 
daily exigencies of our physical nature make it to 
a certain degree almost necessary we should attend^ 
is frequently forgotten or neglected — often to the 
loss of our whole worldly fortunes. But the inters 
ests of religion are not only not brought within our 
notice through those daily calls, but on the contrary^ 
it is the tendency of all our physical wants— of our 
pains and our pleasures— -to withdraw the mind 
from the consideration of a subject which derives 
its importance only from our belief in the existence 
of a future state of being, at all times so easily and 
so often totally forgotten ! Unless it is made a mat-? 
ter of public concern, the most pure and simple 
form df religious belief would be in danger, not 
only of being neglected or forgotten, but of being 
corrupted ; and hence it is that in all religious sects 
and in order to prevent error and perversion in- 
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•ennbly creeping in, a definite creed, and specific 
artfeles of belief are formed. Henee also fcrilow 
feligiotts estdbUshmenUj though not national^ xa 
each retigioas community ; to watch over and pre* 
serve this creed inviolate, by compariscm with the 
standard articles. 

* Besides; t}ie main object of reIi^on» whatever 
may be the creed, is not merely to preserve its 
purity, but to teach, to persuade, to inculcate prao- 
tical virtues. If there be none so to teadi, the 
majority of mankind, the poor, the populace, will 
not, cannot, supply the want each for himself by 
continued attrition to thejpurity of his own (pinion 
or practice. We know that this is not the nature 
of man— *and that neither can religion be taught, or 
public worship to the Deity rendered without pecu- 
1^ means. Esteblishments in religion are, for 
diis reason as well as others, essential to the exis* 
tence of religion itself and of public worship among 
tihie mass of mankind. Accordingly every sect and de<» 
nomination of Christians who do not range under the 
National Establishment, has its own separate but pri- 
vate and peculiar establishment, and the only differ- 
ence between the establishments of what are called 
the Dissenting sects, and the national establishment 
of that religion of which the state undertakes the owe 
is, that as these sects do not adopt the opinions of 
the state and they therefore do not share the state 
provision, they are obliged to support their own 
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ertftUkhtaenis indep^dent of the state. 'But if 
the Christian reUgioti be a benefit to society, if it 
produee good to a community as such, to teaeh* and 
mciilcate upon ks people the Christian virtuesi fte, 
is it not right, nay, an indispensable duty of the 
governing power, that tibe state should secure those 
benefits to ' socaety, by taking care that the great 
BHiss c^ that society which comprise the poor, the 
desolate, the friendless, should not want the means 
o# «u3quiriiig a knowledge of that particular creed 
wlttdhi tile state, those in whom the power of go* 
T^mmeiit are vested, hare thought it wise to adopt 
as die true, or the nearest approaching to truth, in 
their judgment ? and that they should accordingly 
provide and support teachers and places of worship 
for the gteat body of the people over whom they 
exerdse tibe power of government, imd of whom 
BiilliotnB migid; not, nay, certainly would not be 
able of themselves to make such provi^on ? A 
religiouis state establishment then, is neither more 
nor less Ihan a state institution to secure publ^ 
seeala^ good. This surely, is not a wrong or an 
if^tuHce to any class of Christians^if Christianity 
be a blessing— though they may not agree in the 
particular creed which the state adopts. The Civil 
Go^viernment, in maintaining a religious establish- 
ment, only secures to the public of that state. the 
advantage of having the religious truths of Chris- 
tianity taught to the 'poor as well as rich, and 
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throughout the empire^ in that form which the state, 
to whom the whole power of the government is 
grantedf decides most nearly to approach to true 
and rational Christianity. There can be in such 
an establbhment no persecution--H30 wrong— for, if 
there are, as there always are sure to be, men, who 
in the free exercise of their own understanding — (a 
privilege of all the free, but which the religion of 
Rome withholds) differ from the estaUished reli*- 
gious creed of the state, it only follows that those 
who so differ do not immediately and m their 
own persons profit by that establishment which 
the Civil Government of the country support 
for the general good of the community. 

The unbeliever in Christianity stands nearly in 
the same situation as the Dissenter, except that he 
bears his share of the expenses of the national 
establishment, without incurring the exp^ose of 
contributing to any other church* 

With respect to the complaint of Ireland on the 
subject of the Established Church ; she stands cer* 
tainly in a very peculiar situation. That church with 
respect to her is, at present, the church only o^ 
it may be, one-fifth of her whole population ; and 
the other four-fifths submit, either on a true or a 
false notion of Christianity, to support a s<a"ew- 
ing and tyrannical clergy, against whose exorbi- 
tancy in any respect the people — the unfortunate, 
and miserable populace — have neither intelligence 
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nor courage to defend themselves— nor in any degree 
to lessen the pressure upon them. Their ease id 
kopeless— unless, indeed, a time shall happily arrive, 
when tlie government of the empire shall be vested 
in men who will dare so to use the power of the 
state, as trutj/ to emancipate them — enable its 
millions to free themselves from the double yoke of 
the priest and the demagogue, and by giving safety 
and justice to all, leave it at least possible that 
liberty, Kght and hope may at last break in on the 
more than Cimmerian darkness of this misled and 
iinhappy population ! 

This would truly be part and parcel of ^e justice 
really due to Ireland ! It would be more — ^it would 
be beneficence — ^mercy ! not only to the unhappy, 
liie miserable peasantry of the country, but to every 
rank and class of its inhabitants. Point out to 
them that their poverty, their indescribable wretch- 
edness, is the consequence not of the existence of 
a Protestant church under a Protestant government, 
but of the impostures and misleading of a priest* 
hood, who sacrifice them to the indomitable hatred 
which has always, and which ever will characterise 
that hodxfy against true liberty, civil or religious : 
against Ma< light which would expose the true cause 
of the misery and sufferings of Ireland, and which is 
to be found in the causeless malice of the Roman 
Church and priesthood against British power — law, 
and rational government. 
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If it were consistent with the professed object 
of this Tract— -a disquisition on the abstract e/e- 
merits of Civil Government — it would be easy here, 
to point out the many, very many instances in which 
the existing religious establishment in Ireland, 
would admit of important and most beneficial 
changes. Even herCy perhaps, I may in passing, 
presume to offer at least this suggestion — ^Make 
the religious establishment in Ireland reaUy au 
establishment— *it is at present a mockery only ! 
Extendi instead of contracting, ^Hhe number of the 
Protestant clergy — reduce the impracticahle ex- 
tent of the parishes within the possibility of the 
clergyman communicating with hb parishioners. 
Let the care of the proper ecclesiastical authorities 
be to enforce not only residence, but an active^ 
zealous^ and courageous discharge of his clerical 
duties, be his Protestant parishioners few or many. 
Protect him by the itorce of the state in the dis- 
charge of this most useful and national duty ! Re- 
press and punish the insolence of a popish popu- 
lace ' against the public worship of the Established 
Church. Make the power and the religion of the 
country respected. Employ that power through 



^ We have lately heard of several outrageous insuka offered 
to Protestant places of worship. The last I think was in Water- 
ford. I have not heard of any offender being convicted and 
punished for any of these offences. 
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the medium of law to enforce the claims of manifest 
justice in favour of the church which you call 
established; but which you have hitherto nearly 
^'discouraged" and nearly *^ struck down!" Re- 
store to the LAW the efficacy which it has lost in 
the degraded, insulted, neglected state into which 
yoa have suffered it to fall. Enforce it against 
sedition and treason as well as in the defence of 
private rights. 
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EDUCATION, 



AS AN ELEMENT IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



On the same principle upon which .Religion 
becomes an Element in Civil Government must 
Education also be admitted to be one. Both be- 
come essential Elements of Civil Rule, because 
bothy and perhaps both equally, contribute to facili- 
tate and to secure the great ends for which society 
has been formed. 

It may be useful, in adverting to this subject, to 
affix a definite meaning to the word Education, 
that we may with greater ease and certainty arrive 
at a safer judgment, whether it does, or not, really 
become, and how far, a constituent ingredient in 
the science of government. 

By education, I conceive, is generally meant the 
institution or preparation of the young mind, for 
duly discharging the absolute and relative duties of 
life, or of some certain pursuit to which it is destined. 
If so, and if the business of Civil Government be to 
enforce a performance of those moral duties which 
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ire connected with the peace, good order, and 
security of the society to which we belong, it is 
dbvious that a right education concurs with religion 
in facilitating and securing those great objects. 
What is called a religiaus education is emphati- 
cally, it is equally clear, more directly calculated 
to answer this great end, because it combines a 
knowledge of, and a reverence for, the religious as 
well as the moral virtues — and because the duties 
which we owe to society are more safely based upon 
religion than on any mere moral system. But though 
circumstances may have prevented the individual 
from having enjoyed the advantages of a religious 
education, yet, a merely moral education — one iu 
which the virtues discoverable by reason from a 
knowledge of the attributes of the Deity, as taught 
or derivable by or for the natural religion — may still 
powerfully contribute to the advancement of those 
great ends and objects at which Civil Government 
must always aim. 

Education, in another respect, is entitled to the 
rank of an Elemeijt in Civil Government, because 
it not only facilitates or promotes the ends of Civil 
Government by inculcating eflSciently the duties 
which government enforces for its main purposes — 
but enables and qualifies the educated individual 
to discharge Siome of its onerous and honorable 
functions. 

Education, therefore, claims a high rank among 
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the constituent prindples of tlie govemmeit of 
civil society, and ought to be therefore an object of 
special solicitude with all who are entrusted with 
the interests of any particular society as rulers. 

It is not, however, to the government of states 
that the education of their members is exclusiyely 
eommitted ; and it must be acknowledged with some 
regret, that those to whom the caxes and duties 
of government are entrusted, but too freqaentlir 
imit altogether the discharge of this most import 
tant obligation — This arises perhaps in some degree 
from the faet that, the early^ rudiments of all edu^ 
cation must be taught in the domestic circle, in the 
house, and by the parents, or those who, in early 
yeiurs, are the protectors of the young individual. 
This observation is applicable both to education aa 
it is referable to secular and to religious knowledge, 
(indeed it is difficult to conceive them as essentially 
Li»gu»hed)_but perhaps .ore immediately J 
necessarily to the Elements of Religion. For this 
reason the parent is primarily responsible for the 
religious education of the child — ^the state, in a 
secondary degree, for all that is connected with the 
principles and conduct of the individual as a mem^* 
ber of the community, and in reference to its 
interests. 

In all Christian states, however, the religious 
education of the youth is not committed solely 
either to the parent or the civil ruler. It is almost 
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always superintended, in a greater or less degfee at 
least, by the clergy of Ike sect to which the family 
dP the child profess to belong. It ^ may be doubtful 
whether, generally speaking, any very important 
benefit is derived from the carnal intervention of 
tiie clergy in individual eases-~for the education of 
youth can at the utmost be but occasionally and 
seldom the object of special concern to a class of 
men, who have onerous duties of another kind im* 
pMed on them to which their attention must be 
primarily directed. Even in the higher schools, 
or colleges, professedly religious institutions, it is but 
too obvious that religious knowledge, or the prac* 
tice of religious duties, are not always more than 
formally objects of attention, except where the pupil 
or student is specially designed for the clerical 
profession. But though this be so, yet the union 
of even temporary religious institution with the 
education of youth, has this certain advantage, 
that it tends to prevent early latitudinarianism, and 
to create a general attachment to and reverence fqr 
public worship. 

But whether it be by parents or by clergy that 
the business of education in respect to religion is 
attended to, we have the almost universal concur* 
rence of all who profess Christianity, that the sound 
feun4atioiis of civil and moral obligations are laid 
in religion ; and that, therefore, even to secure the 
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advantages of a good moral education, religioii 
must constitute an important item. 

Again, the business of education is not confined 
to the communication of either religion or moral 
instruction. Education is conversant about hcdnts 
as well as principles^ either religious or moral. It 
is by education and the habits which we acquire in 
its progress, that we are not only enabled to act^ 
but acquire a taste and a facility for acting in thAt 
way which best promotes our own personal interests 
er advancement, and those of the society to wluch, 
we belong. 

Knowledge is admitted to be itself power — ^habit 
augments this abstract power, by enabling to exert 
it in the most efficacious manner, and therefore it 
is deeply interesting to society that the acquisition 
of knowledge by education, and the best modes of 
applying that knowledge by habitual action, should 
be an object of primary attention in the science of 
governing. 

Many difficulties certainly surround this subject; 
and various indeed are the systems wiiich have been 
devised for the purpose of diminishing those diffi- 
culties, and ascertaining what constitutes the best 
system to forward this important end. It is most 
certain that no one system could at dhce serve as 
a guide to the education of the very different grades 
which are now to be found 'in society. The same 
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system would not in all respects answer for edu» 
eating the children of the rich and the poor, the 
merchant and the tradesman, the military and the 
naval aspirant^ the physician and the lawyer, &c. 
But there are some objects which mnst be common 
to all— -first, the acquisition of elementary know- 
ledge — next, what may be called the sense or con^ 
sciousness of religion — ^the knowledge of its sano* 
tion — and the habitual practice of religious ^ and 
social duties. 

In the communication of these — ^the parent, the 
schoolmaster, and the . clergy, must respectively 
bear each their part. If they do not, and the 
youth become a man U7itavght in these respects, 
the individual himself will be the first to sufier, and 
next, the society of which he is a member ; and 
hence the necessity for putting this Element of 
Civil Government into activity, by the authority 
or the influence of the state, and as widely as its 
power will permit. 

But the state — the rulers of the particular society 
by which this system of education is to be adopted 
must, so far as religion enters into the consider- 
ation, decide, for its future course, which sect or 
creed of religious belief it ought to adopt, in order 
to secure the greatest attainable degree of benefit 
for the temporal prosperity of the community, about 
which only as we have seen, the government of a 
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stdte b direetly oMoerned. This implies, ttiukmbt- 
edly, tibat where ihe Chrisliaa religian is that of 
the majority of those who compose} or are about 
to coQstitate or remodel a state or sodety, the 
Christian system shall be adopted, because nofie 
other more plainly or forcibly by its doctrine and 
its precepts, inculcate all the dutibs which contribute 
to die well-bemg «f society. 

Bui Christianity, unfortunately as it would seem 
to our limited view, is divided into various sects-*-* 
some With opinions or creeds nearly coincident — 
others widely dissentient from each other, m the 
abstract principles^ of belief, as well as in practice 
and precepts for regulating human conduct, and 
which cannot but have powerful influence on the 
diaracter and perhaps fortunes of those by whom 
they are adopted. 

Now, whatever choice of creed a state may have 
finally diosen as the best to promote the interests 
of the people over which it is to rule — if education 
be considered by it as entitled to their care, and 
that they also believe religion constitutes an ioh- 
portant element in education — such state must in* 
fallibly, in choosing, adoj^ that for the religion in 
or by which the business of educating shall be 
conducted. 

In other words, the religion of the state must of 
necessity always be that to which the course of 
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csduc^tidii iind^ &e directors of tiiat state siiall be 
entrusted, or ander the patronage of the govern* 
Hient of such country. 

To act otherwise, a state must act on diametri- 
cally opposite principles in the most important 
instances in winch, fw domestic government, they 
can be caUed on to act at all — their act or choice in 
one case, must, rationally, bind them in the other. 

1£ this reasoning be sound, the question respect- 
ing the religion in which public education, or the 
education of the poor, (who can only educate 
through the aid of government) shall be conducted 
in any country, admits of no question — it must be 
that religion which the state has adopted as the best 
for the purposes of society— ^Aa^ which they have 
established as the religion of the state. 

In the British empire, then, in all its departments 
where a state refigion — Protestantism — ^has been 
adopted and avowed — the Protestant religion of the 
state must be that in and by which educationj so 
far as it is at all to be connected with the doctrine 
or duties of religion, must be conducted. 

There may, however, be a modification or partial 
exception perhaps to this general rule. It may in- 
deed happen that the government of a country may 
be so peculiarly circumstanced, by having, for in- 
stance, under its rule a country, or district of large 
extent, and in which the majority of its people were 
not of the same creed with that adopted by the state, 
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and who, therefore, could not be indiieed to iaooept 
the aid or guidance of the dominant religion in the 
education of its people, when conducted by the 
members of that dominant religion. . It may, I say, 
happen, in such a case, that the Dissenting class 
might be satisfied to accept such aid, in matters of 
education, unconnected with religious doctrine, or 
practices--*and the state might, without any violatiiMa 
of the original principle, grant it — ^but it must only 
be on the condition well understood, that the Dissents 
ing class would abstain from mixing their xeligious 
opinions or observances in availing themselves of 
the conceded favour. Further than this, such con- 
cession could not consistently be made without a 
direct violation and abandonment of the very priii« 
ciple on which the choice of a state religion existed, 
and on which they admitted themselves bound to act. 
We may see hereafter how far this exception may be 
applied to the case of Ireland, where the majority 
of its population profess a religious creed different 
from, nay directly hostile^ to that of the empire. 

Let us in the mean time examine how this prin-* 
ciple — this Element of Education, subject to the 
exception above made, may apply to the case of the 
British Empire and government. 

In the first instance, it is obvious thatj with 
respect to the affluent class, or those who have 
competent means to educate their youth at their 
own expense, and under their own superintendence^ 
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tbe -state is relieved from any other duty as to these 
tlian that of having within the easy reach of all, 
places of public worship where the doctrines of re- 
ligion are regularly taught, and public worship cele* 
brated according to the creed and regulations of the 
Established Church ; and also to provide collegiate 
establishments to qualify for the higher offices in^ 
the learned professions, and ultimately, the public 
service of the country. In this view of the subject, 
thwefore, there would remain to be considered only 
what concerns the humbler classes of society in 
reference to education. 

The first point of enquiry in this respect would 
be — ^to what extent and in what cases the govern- 
ment of the country should be called by its duties 
to interfere in the education of its people. 

Without affecting to do more than trace a very 
general outline in a case so extensive and impor- 
tant, it may be safely perhaps said, that this duty 
is co-extensive with the religious establishment 
itself and that where its churches are to be 
found, and its ministers are maintained for the 
religious service of the public — ^the education of the 
youth of the humbler classes in each particular dis- 
trict or parish, should claim a share of the attention 
of its clergy — a share necessarily regulated by the 
other duties which the circumstances of the parish 
or ittstrict may impose upon its ministers ; but at 
all events, a sufficient share to ensure to its youth, 
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either by cfttechetical or other instruction, a practical 
knowledge of the Christian Protestant faith, as 
connected with the duties it prescribes.^ — So much 
for the religious instruction which the state is 
bound to afford to its humbler members. 

But the state would owe something more to the 
community in matter of education. It should com- 
municate, along with religious instruction, at least 
such elementary knowledge in the rudinuinU 
of secular learning as would tend to qualify its 
people for the duties which they may hereafter 
owe to the society in which they are to live and act. 

It has been found, I believe, by the experience 
of centuries, that both these species of knowledge 
to which I have adverted, are best publicly taught 
in parochial or district schools, in which, under 
the auspices of the clergyman, the schoolmaster 
also performs his part) and at the expense of the 
inhabitants of those respective districts in proportion 
to their means. 

These institutions, even yet to a great extent, 
are found subsisting in Ireland. * In England 
and Scotland they may be said to be universal. 
Where the Protestant part of the population 
happens in Ireland to be sufficiently numerous 
and competent to maintain such schools, they 
are maintained by the parishioners ; but in nume** 
reus instances in Ireland, the parishes are so 
extensive, and, perhaps, from that very cause, the 
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Protestant population become so thin, that paro- 
chial schools do not exist* 

It woald seem that in such cases, if there be no 
other efficient means afforded by the state for pro- 
moting the education of its lower class — ^the state 
has neglected this most sacred duty^ and are called 
upon by the regard they feel for the highest 
interests of society to correct their error I This is 
not the place or time to suggest the particular mode 
of doing this — ^but it is among the most solemn 
and imperative duties of those who take upon 
themselves the task of governing to find the means 
and the power of discharging this momentous obli- 
gation, to which, by the mere act of assuming the 
government, they have virtually bound themselves ! 
And I may even here be permitted to say, that the 
measure proposed to the legislature within the last 
three years, in one of the Bills introduced for the 
REFORM of the Established Church in Ireland (I 
forget the particular nam«)— and by which it was 
proposed to withdraw from several hundred -pavishes 
the clerical and parochial establishments — and all 
provision either for religious or secular learning-— 
was a very hopeless mode of promoting education 
of the poor ! 

It is not, however, with respect to the Protestant 
population of Ireland, that the principal difficulty 
occurs in public education. It arises from the state 
in which the popish part of the Irish population is 
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placed by the profound ignorance which covers them. 
Sunk in poverty to a depth almost commensurate 
with that ignorance — ^their millions furnish a brute 
mass, on which, las a lever, sedition and trea3on 
unceasingly labor to subvert the whole fabric of 
our constitution, religious and civil. It is to this 
brute mass that education^ with its Promethean 
touch, must give a principle of intelligent life 
and light, if our institutions are at all to be saved ! 
How this is to be done is the great problem which 
hitherto appears to have baffled our legislative saga- 
city ; and thus two gigantic difficulties are opposed 
to our peace and safety— the one how to furnish 
the millions of an Irish populace with food and 
raiment! — the other, how to redeem them from a 
degree of mental darkness which at present renders 
them utterly incapable of safe self-guidance, and 
therefore of being safe subjects and good citizens I 
For now, a period of several years, the legis- 
lature has been working an experiment on this 
subject of education of the Irish poor, of which, not- 
withstanding the boasting of its patrons, it is 
speaking too favourably, I imagine, to say, that its 
success has not yet been proved — I mean its suc- 
cess in respect of that which alone is proposjed as 
its main object— the communication of knowledge 
to the young, both of the popish population and 

^ The Board of National Education. 
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of the established religion conjointly, in schools 
common to both sects, but subject also to an 
essential arrangement — that in these schools, com- 
mon to both sects, religiaus instruction should not 
be given according to the whole of revealed 
religion^ but according to certain extracted passages 
only of those Scriptures, the whole of which are ad- 
mitted by both sects to be a divine revelation ! 

I pass, for the present, the discussion whether 
this plan be or be not upon the face of it contra- 
dictory and absurd in its main provision^ namely, 
that the free use of what is admitted to be, on all 
hands, divine revelation — the Bible — ^must be, as a 
whole, prohibited in those schools— unless this divine 
revelation shall first pass through the medium of a 
humany and therefore fallible, understanding I— 
and that too, the enlightened and improved under- 
standing of an Irish popish priest — ^before it shall be 
entrusted to those for whose instruction it is ad- 
mitted to have been given by the Deity, 

I pass by also the manifest degradation of the 
divine revelation by thus agreeing to abandon, 
in public education, a part of that revelation, as 
contained in the Scriptures — its only record — 
in order to secure a partial and doubtful benefit — 
that of promoting the acquisition of a very small 
portion of human knowledge by professors of 
that church, from which our national church 
originally separated on the principle that the 
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whole of the Scriptures were in themselves of 
divine origin, and all subject to the free exercise 
of private judgment, ^ven by the Deity as a safe 
guide to faith and practice I — ^in other words, aposta- 
tizing from our distinguishing creed, and sacrificing 
a portion of divine truth for a temporal blessing ! 

Passing by, I say, those obvious objections, 
it occurs to me tiiat the experiment has Badled — 
for what was the real object of the experiment? 
Undoubtedly to discharge the duty of the Civil 
GoTernment to society by promoting tiie benefit 
of a' religious and moral as well as literary ediuxh 
tion among, and extending it to the poor of the Pro- 
testant, and as far as possible to the Popish, classes 
of the community. But this object has not been 
effected — ^nothing like it : instead of any religious 
education being given, it is 'excluded— prohibited. 
This is indisputable, unless the exclusion of the 
Scriptures from the school be a provision to pro- 
mote religious education. It surely cannot be a 
mitigation of this gross violation on the part of the 
Civil Government of their promise to the public— 
that the Scriptures are thus excluded, avowedly as 
a sacrifice to the popish priesthood? — nay, even 
to their unfounded prejudices ? An exclusion, too, 
that operates directly to the injury of the Protestant 
people and their children ? 

But there has been a failure of the system and 
of the promised boon by government in various 
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ways, and from several causes connected witK the 
original structure of the system. — First, by a very 
unwise disregard of the opinions and feelings of 
Protestant people and the clergy of the Establish- 
ment ; and also of actual experience. 

The people and clergy had, for a period of twenty 
years, seen a private society — aided by public 
grants — carry into prosperous effect a system of 
publk education for the poor of Ireland, of all re- 
ligious persuasions — ^not by excluding the Scrip- 
tures from their " religiovs instructions'' — ^but by 
a prudent, moderate, and most effective use of 
them — and by excluding comments — controversy 
and catechisms. In disregard^ of this example, and of 
the often-expressed sense of the most respectable 
portion of society, both Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant — and acting on the hastily adopted notion 
that the complaints of some of the popish clergy 
against the reading of the Scriptures in the schools, 
would induce the body of the Roman Catholic 
population to withdraw from the profitable educationf 
they were actually receiving — upon those hastily 
adopted notions, and against the expressed sense of 
that part of the community whose opinions, undoubt- 
edly, should have out-weighed the suggestions of 
the popish priests, the Civil Government with- 
drew their grants from the society who had so well 
applied them. 

But again — the government not only withdrew 
their grants from those schools, but they framed a 
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system for the education of tbe poor of Irelandy 
founded on the directly opposite principle to that 
which had succeeded in the schools of the sodety — 
and contrary to the obvious duty of a Protestant 
government in a Protestant state — they adopted 
the distinguishing principle of popery I — and pre- 
cluded the ^reading of the Scriptures in religious 
education I — ^thus countenancing and giving the 
sanction of the Civil Government of the empire to an 
anti-Protestant and anti-Christian principle; — and 
thus, also, encouraging the popish priesthood to perse- 
vere in resisting the religious principle 0/ the state. 

Again — in the system which the Civil Govern- 
ment thus introduced ^though, they professed togive 

an education in letters, combined with religious educa- 
tion — ^they made no provision Jbr religious teachers 
of any kind or Jbr any class — and thus left it to 
chance or voluntary aid from individuals, whether 
there should be any degree of religious instruction at 
all. I say this because it is ludicrous to substitute 
" the£xtracts"for any degree of religious instruction. 

The complaint of the Protestant people, that the 
government have/ailed in their undertaking to give 
an efficient system of religious and literary educa- 
tion to the poor, is still more powerfully supported 
by the /act appearing on the face of the very letter 

on which their system is founded that ^^ the commis- 

** sioners who were appointed to enquire on the sub- 
^^ ject of education, had distinctly recommended that 
^' there should be two teachers appointed in each 
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f' schocd for the religious separate instruction of each 
*^ class" — 4fet the system has utterly disregarded 
that advice— and contenting itself with setting apart 
for religious instruction one day in each week, &c. 
omits to make any provision of teachers for either : 
thereby in effect virtually committing all religious 
instruction to the casual aid of eitiier the parent or 
the clergy of the children — an arrangement which, 
circumstanced as Ireland is, amounts to a direct 
abandonment of all religiotis instruction ! 

I admit that even if government had attempted 
by direct means the instruction of the two great 
classes of Christians in religious knowledge as 
a combined education, &c., that too must be ulti- 
mately ineffectual, so long as the Scriptures were 
excluded. But it is no defence for a system that, 
by no possibility, could it be effective ! It only 
proves more conclusively that in every view of the 
question It is obvious, that by excluding the Scrip- 
tures from their plan of education, they have shut 
out that upon which alone must have depended the 
possibility of their success — I mean success in fram- 
ing a system which would admit both classes of 
Christians to enjoy it as a national benefit — ^for, 
cm a very slight attention to the contradictory 
and repugnant dogmas of the two churches, the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic, it must be 
abundantly manifest that the religious doctrine of 
both churches cannot possibly be taught together to 
professors of both. It is absolutely impossible. If 
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taught in the same schools, there must be a severance 
either as to the time or the place of teaching ; each 
class most be taught separately — and there must be 
diflerent teachers. This the firamers of this system 
felt— and instead, therefore, of either an united or 
separate religious education to the two classes on 
the creeds of eachy they have actually excluded all 
possibility of the controverted points beiqg brought 
within the knowledge pr notice of either, or becoming 
subjects of a discussion that must exdte feelings irre- 
concilable with Christian concord, unity, or peace, 
and of which hatred, contempt, or indignation, must be 
the result— but they have, therefore, in fact, and I may 
say, ingeniously, given up all religious instruction ! 
they leave indeed one day in the week, and some 
hours each day after school hours^br such religious 
insiruetiofir-h\xt there are none to teach ! and thus all 
reUgious instruction is abandoned. Indeed this was 
necessary y when the general reading of the Scriptures 
was prevented in compliance with the dogma of 
Popery—for, even the bold genius of modern ex* 
perimentalists in politics and government could 
scarcely advise the experiment of the same go-^ 
vemment inculcating at the same time in the way 
of National Education^ two systems directly con- 
tradictory of each other in all their principal bear- 
ings — in the same schools too, and by the same 
teachers I The idea, therefore, of uniting religious 
with literary education of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic children of the state was, necessarily^ 
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abandoned — ^to attempt it would be just as rational 
as to teach that two contradictory propositions may 
be at the same time both true. And indeed, if at 
any time hereafter, the trial shall be made of the two 
classes, Protestant and Catholic, being educated in 
common, it will be found that one class only can have 
a religious instruction combined with literary, and 
that separately — the other must be contented with a 
literary education only. The experimentalists, how- 
ever, have persevered — ^they have devised as an 
expedient to meet these difficulties, the present com^ 
promise of Extracts ! When this notable Experi- 
ment is considered with even the slightest attention, 
it is found in no degree to meet the difficulty — but to 
evafle it ; and instead of religious teadiing, according 
to either of the two great classes, they exclude from 
both every thing which distinguishes the one from 
the other — ^that is, they teach neither creedio either 
class — ^but professedly remit both for religious in-^ 
struction to the out-door instruction of the parents 
or the clergy of each. They agree that the whole 
of the Scripture shall not be read for the purpose of 
religious instruction— but that certain JEa;tracts may 1 
— ^and they agree upon those extracts that are per- 
fectly NEUTRAL* with rcspcct to the creeds of both I 



* Mr. Blake, a Catholic member of the Board, in his ex- 
amination before the Lords' Committee, inculcates most impres* 
siv^y this ntutralUty of the ^ Beliguma InstrucHoiC of the Board. 

" Any Religious workj" he says, " is forbidden which is of a 
particular religious nature. The cases have been very few in 
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It is exceedingly amusing to contemplate a little, 
this PUm for a religious Education in common of both 
classes I a result which, from its main principle, 
could not be considered either probable or possible. 

This plan was, to form a central board — ^to be 
called The Board of National Education, to which 
was committed the duty of giving to both the 
Roman and the Protestant sects a religious as 
well as a literary education. This Board was to 
consist, and having been formed in defiance of all 
difficulties, does consist (among others of less im- 
portance) of the following incongruous materials — 
who were to unite in discharging a neutralizing 
duty — and if possible to teach religion — ^the Chris^ 
Han of course— in such a way as to keep quite clear 
of the peculiar doctrines of each and every Chris- 
tian creed ! The three principal members are — 

First. — An Unitarian— who denies the divinity 
of the Saviour, and therefore, according to the 
opinions of both Roman and English Churches, 
not a Christian. 

Second. — A strenuous and most zealous popish 



which any tract or work of a religious nature which may be 
objectionable to any particular class of Christians, has been 
found — and in every such case the practice has been immediately 
prohibited upon its coming to our knowledge." — 4274. 

The Protestant translation of the Bible is thus not only not 
read or taught, but is clearly a prohibited book. 

Again — <^ We are very desirous to act so as to ensure neu^ 
<m%."— 3445. 
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Titular Archbishop — who not only maintains the 
Saviour's divinity, but gives divine worship to 
the Virgin Mother^ and prayer-worship to a list 
of saints as numerous as in the yearly calendar — 
who denounces or pronounces all Protestants, 
heretics — and, if they die without conversion to 
the Church of 'BiomQ..uiamned to everlasting I 
who teaches also as the cardinal doctrine of his 
church, that there is no true Christian church but 
one whose doctrines are unchangeable, and whose 
decrees infallible, and that his is that exclusive 
church ; a strenuous and public advocate also for 
modem miracles, and who has affixed^ his episcopal 
seal to vouch one of Prince Hohenloe ! 

Third. — A Protestant liberal Archbishop, who 
believes — and must have repeatedly and solemnly 
declared that he does soothe principles and doctrine 
of the Roman Church to be antichristian^ idola- 
trous^ and damnable. 

I have not before me at the moment, the several 
oaths which he must, I am sure most conscien- 
tiously though perhaps luke-warmly, have taken in 
the course of his preferment upward to his present 
elevated office in the Established Church ; but I am 
convinced they amount, taken together, to some- 
thing equal to, if not considerably beyond, what I 
have stated. 

I pass by other members of this Board or Estab- 

* Dr. Murray — see Note M, in Appendix. 
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lishment^ whose creed perhaps, it were too hazardous 
to undertake to state with accuracy — ^perhaps, also, 
it may not yet be fixed on by all the members of a 
Board so liberal. 

It is obvious from the constituent materials of 
this Board—were they at full liberty — 

First — ^That they never could agree to permit the 
youth of both classes, to be instructed, or taught, 
or even to hear read together^ the whole of the 
Soiptures. The Popish Archbishop could not 
permit the Roman Catholic youth to hear them, 
without giving his interpretation to them — which 
would be opposed by the Protestant archbishop and 
the Unitarian. Nor could the Protestant arch- 
bishop permit to have taught to these united classes 
any books which inculcated, directly or indi- 
reedy, any distinctive doctrine of the Church of 
Rome. And the Unitarian^ as far as he could, would 
prevent both his confreres from introducing any 
thing which tended to inculcate a belief that the 
divinify of the Saviour was sound Christian doc- 
trine I 

Here, then, is a trinity of religious teachers of 
the youth of Ireland who, each, is bound in duty to 
impose silence on the others on all those cardinal 
doctrines, and thus render it utterly impossible that 
religious instruction, according to any of the 
creeds, should accompany the literary^ to the 
pupils in common of any one school. If religious 
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instroctioBi therefore, . in the ordinary sense of the 
word, were to be given in common it cannot be by 
this Board or any acting immediately under thwr 
authority. — It must be separate and apart, and by 
others than their teachers. 

The btmness of the board, therefore, must be 
toprevent religious instruction, or (which is tai^* 
mount) to dwest religious instruction, so far as 
tbeir institution is concerned, of every thing which 
is Christian according to any one of the Christian 
sects ; and in effect, it teaches religion of such a 
netUral kind as is no where professed, nor ever will 
be — sud), indeed, as leaves it not the religion of 
any Christian sect known in the country ! Is this 
giving religious instruction ?^ 
But then, there are the Extracts 1 
There are selections from the Scriptures made 
for this religious instruction — ^but they are like the 
teaching of the board itself — ^professedly such as 
have no relation to any of the doctrines which dis^ 
tmguish the different Christian sects or any of 
them, and, therefore, leaves the matter precisely as 
above stated, teaching a doctrine which no sect would 
teach as constituting theirs.' This, therefore, could 

* See Note N, in Appendix. 

* After thus excluding all the pariicuhirs that are appropriate 
to each creed, it may assist the reader in ascertaining the value 
of what remamsy to look at the specimens which the Board itself, 
or one of its ablest members gives of their Religious Education. 

In a letter of Rev. Mr. Carlile to the Scottish Guardian, he 
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not be and is not, indeed, said to be reUgiotis in-* 
struction — it is deliberately avowed by the Board 
itself, to be a neutralization of all that distinguishes 
any of the Christian sects. 



tells us— ^ The Commissioners have prepared and issued a series 
^ of rtadrng-'hookif in which th«re is almost a constant refirmiee 
** to Revealed Truth * He gives specimens — ** God loves us, 
and sent His Son to save us.**— <' The Ward of God tells us to 
low Him." — ^If we are had^ we will not go to him when we 
go from this world.* — ** God gave this law to men, that they 
should love him more than all things in this world."— ^^ It waa 
God made me at first." — *^ It is He that still keeps me in life." — 
** It was He who sent C^riH to wave me." — ** I wish I could love 
him, and fear him, and do his wiU^ and pft^ to him asl ought."— 
I piay that I may not think had thou^ts — ^nor speak had words 
—nor do had deeds." 

There is here a " reference,** he says, " to Revealed Truth" — 
but the revealed truth itself the pupil must not be supposed to 
see or use in this his National Sdiool — Christ too is mentioned. 
But the Rev. Gentleman dare not go a step furth^ (considering 
who his colleagues are) to tell the pupils who this Son of God is 
'-for Mr. Cariile denies his divinity — his colleagues assert it. 
Nor is the pupil to be taught what is God or his nature — ^nor- what 
the " love of God" — ^nor what is meant by "going to God" after 
leaving this world, or whether we go directly or a£ier purgation 
and Church masses— nor what by being " iaiT"— nor what is the 
*^ ukw which Grod gave to man," not even whether that law 
be the Seripiuret or the hidding ^ the pried — nor what it is 
<« to do the Will of God"— nor what the '' Wobd of God"— nor 
*< what to pray as we ought." On all those points the pbisst 
may teach, but nothing must be taught on those sulgects by the 
Board— the Board who gave ** National Education" for nothing, 
on all of those the Board themselves mayhap disagr ee ■ a nd 
therefore the National pupil must find his future way as he may. 
The priest and the nun, however, are ready— they hover round 
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Religious instruction then, not being communi- 
cated by this system in its schools, it is said, that 
they permit it to be given at certain times and in a 
certain manner either by parents or the clergy of 
the sect to which the parents belong. No doubt it 
may. It would be impossible to prevent the ad- 
mission of knowledge through those channels— -but 
this leaves the system one not combining secular 
edilcation with religious. It is, therefore, not the 
thing which the Board professes it to be; and 
moreover, it is what may be worse than useless — 
a communication of literary education unaccom- 
panied with religious instruction — ^nay more, it be- 
comes and is a system distinctly^ excluding religious 
instruction. 

But the objections to the system multiply when 
it is considered with a little more attention! — 
besides those already adverted to, these difficulties 



these National seminaries, and are prompt to explain in Aeir 
own way all those important problems — but they will not do this 
by the BiBiiE— *they administer religious knowledge in small 
doses, in cated^itnus in creeds, in prayers to the Virgin and the 
Saints ! 

Reader ! — Is this Religious Instruction fair value for the sur- 
render of the Religious instruction afforded by the Church of 
England— *fbr a transfer of the education of the youth of Ireland 
into the hands of men who, in their turn, hand them over, or 
let them go, to the Popish priesthood and Nunneries of Ireland I 

* See Note N. in Appendix on Mr. Blake's Evidence, as to the 
religious bearing of the System. 

I 
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occur, notwithstanding this absurd attempt to 
meet or evade the difficulty — ^for instance — If 
the parent is to attend to the religious instruc- 
tion of the child at home, it presumes his or 
her ability to do so — ability in point of compe^ 
tency to teach — ^which implies a knowledge of 
religion in the teacher and an inclination also to 
discharge this duty. It presumes leisure too for 
the performance of the task, books, &c« But the 
object of this National Institution is or ought to be, 
to convey the benefits of instructicm to the children 
of those who are not able, from poverty, want of time,, 
ability, or inclination, to do so themselves. Now, 
if the parent is in circumstances to attend to the 
religious instruction of his child, he will in numerous 
instances be able also to attend to the lower 
branches of his elementary education, and, there* 
fore, to him the National School would be un- 
necessary. But if the parent cannot, the Pro- 
testant clergymen may, it is said, at least one day 
in the week and apart in some separate room of the 
school, give religious instruction — The idea of con- 
ceding to the Protestant clergyman the power of 
teaching the small minority of Protestant pupils in 
schools where the overpowering majority must be. 
Popish, and where the Popish clergy, for purposes 
of perversion, or usurping a directing power in 
the schools, must be proportionately numerous — 
flushed, too, with the insolence of triumph attained 
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over a church already persecuted and almost pros- 
trated by a Popish populace which is suffered to 
assail them even in their churches — this, I say, is 
pure mockery. In fact, therefore, ^ by excluding 
the general reading of the Scripture and substi'^ 
tutiag extracts which the Popish priesthood adopts 
the Protestant parents and clergy decline to at- 
tend these schools, the schools, therefore, and tiie 
system become purely Popish. Indeed the main 
charge — ^that the establishment virtually existn 
only for the edticatian of the Irish youth in po- 
pery — is more fully established by the fact — ^that 
the great majority of the masters in these schools 
are popish ! This arises either by the nomination 
of the Board, who appoint them at the instance of 
the Popish clergy who for that purpose become 
patrons-^in which case the appointment arises 
from the constitution of that Board and the system — 
or it arises from the influence of Popish priests not 
patrons with the Board — and then it arises from 
the ax^t of the Board itself. But in whatever way 
it happens, the fact and its consequences are both 
manifest — ^namely, that Popish schoolmasters under 
the direction of the Popish clergy have the mattaig^r 
ment of the schools, and may, in modes that 
suggest themselves in a thousand forms, totally 
pervert the apparent neutralitt/ of the plan in which 
the schools profess to be founded, and promote 
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the purposes of Popery in every way in which the 
priesthood may suggest I At all events^ the alter- 
native suggested is impracticable : the Clergy will 
not, and the Parent cannot, supply this defect in 
the system — ^for, the religious education of children 
requires more qualifications in the parent than 
the elementary education in letters. Among the 
poor, the Irish poor, (for whom, let it never be 
forgotten, the National Establishment must be in* 
tended,) how many can be found, who from the 
avocations of daily labour, from the numerous em- 
barrassments of poverty, from their own ignorance 
of religion, from their immoral habits, (from the 
contagion of which it must be one great object of 
the National Establishment to save them,) how 
many, or rather how few, could be found fitted and 
competent for this arduous task! and, indeed, if 
the parents were able to do what this plan suggests, 
it would leave the objection to the system valid — 
it severs instruction in religion from the literary- 
instruction. But, this reference of the religious 
education to the parents is altogether absurd. 
There may be countries where among the very- 
poor, parents may be entrusted with the religions 
instruction of their children — ^but it will be a bold 
assertion to say that Ireland is one of these. 

It may be said, that even with all these imper- 
fections the system may work well for the literary 
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elementary education of the national pupils of 
the Roman church; but this too is questionable^ 
for, if, as the fact is charged to be, the influence 
of the priests is dominant throughout the i/^hole 
system, the tone of education will be religious and 
popish^ that is, it will be conversant with creeds 
and catechisms — ^not genuine literature or science, 
ahd tend rather to excite hatred of Protestantistn 
and the establishments than promote the spread of 
peace and useful knowledge of any kind. 

But, grant that the Institution would be useful to 
communicate elementary knowledge to the children 
of the Popish poor in Ireland — ^is the Protestant 
portion of the population — the national religion, to 
be thus abandoned, if not sold — and for such a 
price ? Is that to be taken for national which is 
in effect and result Popish only ? Do the rulers 
of a Protestant empire abandon to ignorance and 
deprive of religious or literary instruction its Pro- 
testant poor, in order that the great mass of a po- 
pulation professing a faith adverse to the religion 
and warring against the Institutions of the state 
may be the better enabled by such an education, to 
pervert the one and subvert the other ? It is im* 
possible ! the delusion under which they now act, 
cannot last — and the rather as it is now avowed 
that the object of those who are entrusted with the 
management of the system aim at nothing less than 
grasping as they can, and when they may, the 
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whole direction* and control of the education of the 

nation. 

Looking theD» at the whole of this systeniy can 
we come to any other result than tbiS) — that those 
who have been entrusted with the guardianship of 
the British Constitution — of which the Established 
Religion is a part, have abused or deserted the 
trust confided to them; — have strudc the flag of 
Protestant Britain which waved over the Britidi 
Church, to the Popish population of Ireland !— have, 
I will not say heiroyed — ^but causelessly, unwisely, 
wrongAilly, and most injuriously, as to the public 
interests — surrendered to Popery that which was 
the stronghold — the pride and glory of the British 
Church and people — the pttiNciPLE, that the Scrip* 
tures, thd WHOLB Scriptures and nothing but the 
Scriptures, constitute the rule of faith and the 
guide of life, for all her Christian people — ^the 
Scriptures open to all, and in which all had a 
common property, and indefeasible title J Within 
the last century and an half no public event or 

* See Mr. Blake's Evidence before the Lords,— -himself a con- 
flpicuous Catholic. In substance, he admits that an object of the 
Board is to absorb the management of Education throughout 
Ireland-— take all the funds which have been committed to the 
charge of other Educational Societies~-obtain power to levy a rate 
for building and maintaining those schools-— spread those schools 
9ver the face of the country, and compel landlords to sell them 
lands for the purpose— appoint all teadiers, to amount perhaps 
of 5000, and have a power over them as absolute as Government 
have over the Police, &c. &c. 
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nieasure has been inflicted upon us by Providence 
which has g^iven to Popery means so powerful to 
aap and crush the religion of the empire in Ireland^ 
as the institution of the '^ National Sdiools !" So far 
as t^e measure may succeed, it brings the Popish 
priesthood into what is a legitimate and authorized 
contact with the whole population of the Islands- 
Protestant and Papist. It gives full scope and 
perpetual opportunities for exercising the sophistry 
and cunning of the Jesuit, the tender 2eal of the 
Nunnery — the universal passion for proselyting erf 
the Popish church to extend the dominion of Po- 
pery over the timid, the weak, the credulous, the 
young and the old, in their respective states of 
first and second childhood. Combined with these, 
the triumphant air and tone which Sedition, always 
the ally of Popery in Ireland, now assumes, may 
well be supposed to add the intimidation of tem- 
poral evil to the spiritual terrors wielded by. a 
church which assumes a power over both worlds^ 
the future and the present ! 

If it be said and it will be, and pressed upon us, 
that the Protestant clergy have in these schools an 
open field for their exertions to defend, as the Po- 
pish clergy have to assail, the church of the nation ; 
the answer is, the denial of this assumed fact. In 
the existing state of this country, the Protestant popu-^ 
lation constitute a small minority of the whole, ac- 
cording to the Popish statement not more than an 
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eighth.* The Protestant clei^y are a minority in 
perhaps something aj^roadung to the same propor- 
tion. In that respect, therefore, there must be a 
disparity materially adverse to the Protestant 
clergy, when the two classes of clergy are to per* 
form their respective duties of superintendence in 
the same schools. The personal safety of the Pro- 
testant minister is not quite secure even when 
claiming an undisputed and leg<d debt from the 
Popidi debtor ; would he be generally more safe 
when- he appeared before a Popish multitude in the 
more adverse position of teacher of a religion op- 
posed to that of the multitude, and to guard his 
Uttle flock against the priesthood of that multitude, 
themselves not remarkable for amenity and forbear- 
ance, when the interests of the church are con- 
cerned, and where theologiccU hatred unites with 



* I believe a great error prevails on this head. There are 
fiu;t8 I understand capable of proof, which would shew that the 
last census has been taken under circumstances which, by fraud 
on one hand^ and culpable apathy and neglect on the other, 
have in the result grossly exaggerated the numbers of the Po- 
pish, and understated those of the Protestant population, and 
that instead of 7,000,000 to 1,000,000, the true proportions 
would be more near five millions to a million and an half. But 
in the use made of the alleged fact as above, I have a right to 
assume the census to have been correctly taken. Those, how- 
ever, who allege that the census is erroneous to the degree I 
have stated— 4nd who profess to know of facts that falsify it, are 
surely not guiltless with respect to the pubfic, in not most pub- 
licly exposing the fraud or the fallacy. 
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political and pecuniary jealousy ? Add to these 
considerations, the unhappy situation to which the 
Government of the country have permitted a law* 
less and Popish mob nearly throughout the whole 
of Ireland to place the Established Clergy. In 
order to teach, they must live ; in order to live, 
they must be enabled to obtain the only provision 
which is given them by the law and the constittttiim 
of the realm. But the Government have suffered 
this same Popish mob| under the excitement of 
energetic and reckless leaders, publicly to deny, 
iand seditiously to resolve against, and passively 
and actively to resist, the payment of this provision. 
The provision has been accordingly withheld — ^with* 
held under the protection of tumultuary and mur- 
derous mobs, defending the tithe debtor, and 
assailing the tithe claimant; withheld under the 
countenance of a National Association^ permit- 
ted, if not expressly sanctioned by that Govern- 
ment; withheld under the explicit and universal 
advice of the Popish priesthood, in their spirittickl 
and temporal character! Arson, murder, every 
varied mode of destruction of life and property 
have been committed to deter the clerical creditor 
from enforcing payment of the provision of the 
Clergy of his Established Church ; while the law 
itself has been frustrated by public contribution 
levied and publicly applied by the agents of sedi* 
tion, tauntingly and in mockery of justice called 
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Padjioators 1 Defenders of tithe martyrs 1 &c. .&c« 
The result was the utter destitution of the great 
body of the labouring clergy ! Is it from a class 
of men so circumstanced^ so oppressed, so de« 
sorted, by their natural protectors, the Government 
of the country whose religion they were appointed 
to teach and to guard — ^is it from this class of men 
helpless, destitute, encompassed by Popery and its 
triumphant priesthood, numerous, powerful and 
insolent, that the Church of thq Establishment is 
to be. defended in the ^^ National Schoolsy" schools, 
avowedly instituted for Popish education, in whicU 
the Protestant is but permitted to share but on a 
sacrifice of principle made on his part — ^is it, I 
fifty* ^y such men and in such places that the church 
of the state is to be defended against the insults 
and tyranny of physical power, and at a timet 
when the first minister of the crown himself \a 
obliged to confess, that he himself has been the 
hand, which struck the ^^ heavy blow," that haa 
given *^ great discouragement to Protestantism 
through the empire I" 

Let it never be forgotten that the institution and 
the genius and bearing of the National British 
Church was originally, has been until lately, and 
ever must be, to discourage, check, and lessen the 
influence of Popery as being a religion not only in 
the estimation of the British people evinced by the 
frame of their Constitution — false and erroneous in; 
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matters of reli^ouB doctrine, but unsafe, and highly 
dangerous to the liberty, national independence, 
and safety of the state as such. This novel mode 
of national education has manifestly for its main 
purpose, to annul and contravene that original 
principle of the national religion — ^to treat Popery 
as a safe religion, and to hiand over to its priesthood 
the religious superintendence of public elemen- 
tary education without the superintendence or 
guidance of the religion of the state — and to em- 
power them to inculcate as religious doctrine, 
dogmas already condemned by the British consti- 
tution as equally dangerous to the state — as by the 
British Church they are heretical in doctrine. 

Just so at this moment stands Public Education 
under the Education Board and in ^^ the National 
SoHOOLs" — That the system has been a failure as 
to its main object is acknowledged indeed, is 
proved by the total rejection of it by the Protes- 
tant clergy; it will, however, subsist while the 
party by whom it has been cherished since its 
commencement shall continue to hold their present 
power — for, doubtless, if they dared to withdraw 
from a system in which their Popish friends are 
so deeply interested, their own fall would be in- 
evitable. 

In concluding on this important head, it is impos- 
sible not to feel surprise and regret that any Govern- 
ment could have been so egregiously misled when 
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there lay before them a plan of successful National 
Education, commenced so long since as 1812, by a 
Society of private individuals, comprising some of the 
most respectable names and of the highest rank pro* 
fessing both the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
creeds. For some years they had gone on receiv- 
ing children of all religious persuasions, and giving 
mth facility and effect elementary with religious 
and moral instruction. The religious instruction 
was given on a principle which for many years re- 
ceived not the slightest obstruction from the Roman 
Catholic Clergy on the ground on which they have 
recently rested, namely, the general reading of the 
Scriptures by the scholars* In the schools of the 
Society, the religious instruction was given on a 
principle which was with them essential and inflex- 
ible — ^that the Scriptures should be read by all 
the scholars ; the Roman Catholics to read the 
Romish, and the Protestants the Protestant version 
pf the JSible. At length their success induced 
Parliament to give annual grants to a large amount 
to the Society ; and the consequence was, that their 
efficiency increased to a degree which enabled them 
in 1824, to maintain 1490 schools ; in 1831, they 
had 1634 ; containing 137,639 scholars. The ma- 
jority of the scholars, after a very few years, were 
Catholics. It was shortly before 18299 that the Roman 
Catholic Clergy began to cry down the Institution 
which they had till then thus sanctioned. They 
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alleged attempts in the schools to proselytize. They 
clamoured against it, as they have since done against 
the Church, the Peerage, and the Law ; and the 
legislature under that influep^ce which has been so 
disastrous to the peace and tranquillity of the em- 
pire, at last yielded to the importunity of its own 
Popish members, and the Popish priesthood — enter- 
tained the idea of a Plan of Education, since 
adopted and now in force — and finally, withdrew 
the grants on which the Kildare Place system de- 
pended. The system has since mainly depended 
on private zeal and benevolence for support, and 
though it yet subsists, languishes. The original 
unfounded charge of Proselytizing has been most 
fully refuted by the evidence of Mr. Blake, himself 
a Roman Catholic, and one of the New Board of 
Education, who expressly states as one of certain 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the sub* 
ject, that not a single instance of attempt to prose- 
lytize by the Society could be found after a most 
minute enquiry. Thus the gratuitatis withdrawing 
of permission by the Roman Catholic Clergy to 
the Popish pupils to read the Scriptures translated 
by their own Church generally, has in the New 
National System led to the total exclusion of the 
Scriptures in either version, and consequently to the 
rejection of this system by the Protestants, and the 
vesting in the National Board, under the sway of 
Ae Popish clergy and masters, the whole of the 
National Education. 
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SECTION IV. 



PROVISION FOR THE POOR— HOW FAR AN 
ELEMENT OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

This, undoubtedly, is one of the most difficult sub- 
jects upon which Civil Government is called upon 
to legislate or act — The main object of society 
being to protect each individual in the safe and 
inviolate possession of the property which he ac* 
quires by legitimate industry or legal means — ^it is 
obviously inconsistent with that principle that the 
Civil Government of that society should take from 
any individual any portion of that property for Ibe 
purpose of bestowing it upon another individual be- 
catise that other has none !-— Nor does it seem to 
afford a sufficient answer to this apparently un* 
justifiable exertion of the power of government, 
that CHAEiTY is a social virtue, and, therefore, 
the exercise of it by them justifiable, if not 
laudable — ^for government was not instituted for the 
purpose of practising yor society those virtues which, 
so far as they are at all obligatory, are so on each 
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individual for himself. * A Poor Law, then, which 
can operate only by raising a fund by law for the 
maintenance of the poor of the community, is un- 
tenable upon any principle but one which has for 
its object in some manner or degree contributing 
to the safety and security of the state, or of some 
particular department of it. 



^ An important consideration has been suggested by a clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Chute, affecting in a great degree the whole 
of the proposed Poor Law System — and which, therefore, de- 
serves great consideration — not only on account of the authority 
of a name, but because in fact its truth and justness is obvious to all 
who have paid the least attention to the conduct of the lower 
oeders of the agricultural class and the town dealers throughout 
Ireland.-r-This evidence is found in the selection of evidence 
taken by the Poor Inquiry Commissioners published by au- 
thority, page 384. 

The commissioners say, ** The country people in giving alms 
are entirely actuated by kindly feelings towards those who 
solicit them, and beggars find it unnecessary to resort either to 
threats or importunity. The Rev. Mr. Chute says, ^ A religious 

* motive lies at Ae bottom of Ais benevolence — and in eansequewa 

* of it the introduction of the Poor Lcods wotddy as regards farmei^s^ 

* be productive of no material relief— that class of farmers 
^w&uld still think it a religious duty to bestow charity. The 
^ firry woman at VaUntioy who has orders not to carry amy^ 
*' beggars into the island^ is afraid to refuse them a passage, lest 

* their curse should sink her boat' 

In such a state of society, where a class comprising so very 
largie a majority of the people of Ireland — ^thus diaritable upon 
principle— even a false principle — rand so grossly superstitious-^ 
is forcing this most formidable measure upon the country 
wise ! even if it were not accompanied with so many other diffi- 
culties. 
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This general Fule is supported by the consider- 
atioHy that generally, though not universally^ the 
poverty of men in a well regulated community is 
the result of social vices, not virtues — of idleness,, 
dissipation, inattention to duty, loss of character 
by vicious habits, &c. these are the causes of destitu- 
tion, (unless in cases of. extreme age or impotence 
from sickness) and these call rather for punishment 
than charitable aid, compulsorily taken from the 
earnings or acquisitions of the sober, the industrious,, 
and the moral. It would be a manifest subversion 
of all the principles of right government, that the 
industrious should be made to support the idle. 

It must, however, be recollected that, in various 
ways, the industrious may become poor without 
their default — disease, accident, want of employ- 
ment, often perhaps caused by ill policy of the go- 
vernment itself, as in promoting vice by making it 
a source of revenue, interfering injudiciously with 
the sources of labour and the means of industry ; 
or by not protecting the industrious and the peace- 
able citizen against the violence, the threats, the 
seductions and incitements to crime, of the vicious 
part of the populace — ^themselves excited to tumult, 
to combinations and violations of public order and 
peace by criminals of an higher grade," whom the 
error or the timidity, or the weakness of the go- 
verning power, permit to disturb public order with 
impunity — instance Ireland and the state of the lower 
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orders there under the unchecked and usurped 
power of men i^i^ho have been suffered so long 
openly to brave and insult the laws, and to excite 
and stimulate the populace to every crime which may 
be suggested by the demagogue and the traitor* 
But, where pauperism is the result of errors in 
legislation or in the exercise of the executive power, 
such, for instance, as those which promote crime 
to produce revenue — or, the neglect of the ex- 
ecutive power in not enforcing laws that protect 
industry and morals — the true remedy is not a Poor 
Law which but aggravates existing evils — the true 
remedy then must be by repeal or amendment of the 
bad law, and to recur with honest zeal to enforce 
universally every good one which tends to promote or 
secure peace, industry, and the moral duties con- 
nected with them — Where extreme age, combined 
with poverty and sickness, are the objects of relief, 
the rule, strictly speaking, derived from the objects 
for which society was instituted, may still apply 
and forbid an adverse taking of one man's property 
to relieve the distress of another ; but there will 
always be found in a society advanced even a short 
way in civilization, a prompt and universal absent to 
relax the rule in favour of such objects and thus 
promote at once the relief of the wretched and 
helpless, and add to the pleasurable consciousness 
which must always follow when we contribute to 
the mitigation of human misery ! 

K 
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Passingfrom such instances as those just mentioned^ 
and having regard only to the ordinary cases of 
poverty claiming relief from the public^ there occur 
a variety of considerations from which it is obvious 
that a compulsory provision for the poor, and 
especially the numerous poor of a country circum- 
stanced like Ireland, is surrounded with difficulties 
that render it scarcely practicable* 

It is obvious, that such relief cannot be ad- 
ministered to ALL poor indiscriminately, or the relief 
would be a premium for evil, crime, idleness, &c. 
Hence it is, that where provision for the poor 
(other than the aged and impotent) is provided 
by the state there must be some criterion as to 
desert in the claimant for relief as well as some 
limitation as to amount and liability in reference to 
those who are to contribute to it — This it is, that 
has led to the law of settlement in England, and 
which must every where make such a law necessary 
where poor relief is afforded chargeable upon the 
public ; for, it is only in the particular place or 
district where the pauper has passed a certain 
portion of his life that any inquiry as to the merit 
of his claim, or what may give a shade of title to 
public relief, can be successfully made. Another 
reason for the necessity of a law of settlement is, 
that it would be unreasonable and unjust to permit 
any particular district to be chargeable with pro- 
viding for ALL poor who may come and claim indis- 
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criminately from any spot to which their choice 
may lead. Hence, the two main qualifications for 
a pauper's claim in England became birth in the 
parish, or residence, or service in it. 

With all the restrictions which the legislature 
from time to time in the course of nearly three 
centuries, have found it necessary to impose in 
order to guard and limit the claims of the poor in 
England, the burden of the Poor Law has been 
found a tremendous and alarming pressure on the 
industry and wealth of that powerful country. For 
relief, the legislature has been obliged at last, and 
most reluctantly, to resort to a thoroughly new 
modification of the whole system ; and even the most 
sedulous care of men the best qualified apparently 
to devise a substitute or a remedy, has failed to 
give satisfaction. 

In a case of such difficulty of detail it would be 
preposterous to attempt, in an essay like the pre- 
sent, conversant only with elementary principles, 
even to hint at particular measures. It must 
suffice to suggest the general circumstances which 
should engage the attention of the legislative before 
they venture to frame and fix upon society a system 
for poor relief. 

First, then, before a government shall venture 
to enact, for example in Ireland, a law professing 
to provide for destitute poor, it should be well 
assured and in the highest degree of probability, 
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first, that the system irhich their law is to enforce is 
practicMe ; and next, if at all practicable, that it 
will be efficient for its professed object ; for, if the 
experiment be once made and shall Jail^ mischiefs, 
which it may be impossible to calculate, must follow 
from the failure. It is a measure affectinir the 
whole community in its two great constLent 
classes— the poor ^ to be relieved, and the jcom" 
parativeli/ wealthy from whom the relief is to be 
drawn ; general discontent must be the result of 
hope excited, and hope frustrated, in the poor, and 
not less in that of the other class, at an attempt to 
tax the property of the great body of its possessors, 
with whom the levy is new in specie, and who 
must feel not a little discontented with a legislative 
measure inflicted upon them, which dangerously 
excites hope in the poor, and cannot be dis- 
appointed but with danger to the wealthy — a 
Qieasure at once vexatious and futile. The clai- 
mants, too, for relief will be increased in number ; 
and those from whom the relief is sought adversely, 
will be more than ever adverse to a renewal of the 
attempt. 

Those who shall have been led to hope legal 
relief for their destitute poverty by such a law, will 
be naturally induced to believe, that the claim thus 
once embodied in form of a law is founded in a 
right which they never after can be called on to 
relinquish. What might be the final result of a 
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measure so vexatious, in its bearing and in its result, 
so momentous — in a country, too, like Ireland, 
where the poor likely to seek relief are nearly two 
millions and a half, consisting of a reckless, turbu- 
lent, and hardy race, easily moved, accustomed to 
and almost nurtured in a contempt of law, and 
already under the influence of the strongest hatred 
against the laws, religion, and people of England — 
what its result also on the class possessing the pro- 
perty on which this supposed rightful demand of 
relief must attach — ^what, I say, may be the result 
of such a law once made, and found after trial to 
be impracticable on these several classes — ^it is not 
pleasant to contemplate, nor very easy to foresee. 

Consequences nearly as disastrous might be looked 
for from such a law, though, to a certain extent, prac- 
ticable — but inefficient to effect its professed object — 
to satisfy the expectation of a population now rather 
a ' land of paupers than saints ! If there were ar 
million only of claimants, and that the relief should 
be sufficient only for 200,000, who would vouch that 
the unrelieved 800,000 Irish sturdy paupers — with a 
claim to relief quite as valid as that of their more 
fortunate brethren — ^would remain in a state of 
silent repose ! Would the men who have already, 
under the auspices of those leaders of the move- 
mentj and under the eye of the magistracy, and 
of the government of Ireland, been permitted to 
assemble in the field to debate upon and announce 
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their right " to maintenance from the soil," and 
with impunity, both to the leaders who presided, 
and the press who published, the following reso- 
lution declaratory of those rights : would they 
remain indolent spectators of such legislative folly 
in their alleged state of destitution, after such a 
law, at once practical but inadequate for relief of 
Irish poor, had been once enacted and repealed ? 
The resolution to which I allude was passed at a 
numerous meeting of the farmer class, about two 
years since, in the Queen's County, a priest being 
present and having spoken in support of the 
resolution :— 

" Resolved — That the poor have a right, not 
only on the principles of humanity but of justice, 
to SUPPORT out of the land, which God created for 

MAN !" 

Another consideration which must weigh with a 
legislature enacting for the first time a Poor Law, 
particularly for Ireland, is, whether there be in the 
country such a proportion between the wealth and 
the poverty of its classes, that from the possessors of 
property enough can be taken to afford efficient re- 
lief to the paupers oi it, with safety to the solid 
capital of the country necessary for its agricultural 
and other industry ; (if not efficiefity I again say, it 
is worse than none). If there be not sufficient for 
this purpose out of the current industrial income, it 
would seem in the highest degree inconsistent with 
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any principles of justice, and a subversion of the 
principle upon which society exists, to enact a law 
which would arbitrarily and annually draw from this 
necessary capital of the proprietary who are to be 
charged, what would annually diminish that capital 
till it should be exhausted ; or gradually so exhaust 
the industrial income of it, that the possessors of 
property would annually be verging toward a neces- 
sary reduction of reasonable enjoyments out of 
that annual industrial capital — ^until they ultimately 
must trench upon the solid capital itself — exhaust 
that, and thus become finally themselves paupers. In 
order to arrive at a certain and true answer to this 
enquiry, it is necessary to enter on a variety of 
statistical details which cannot be expected, nor 
perhaps possible that any but those having the 
power of the Government in their hands should 
possess. But on a consideration of some facts which 
seem not to be disputed it would appear probable 
that there is not such an annual industrial income 
in Ireland as would answer the safe exigency of a 
general provision for the pooi*. It is almost univer- 
sally admitted, that in Ireland, which must be taken 
as an agricultural country, the great cause of 
its agriculture being below that of England or Scot- 
land, (not to mention that of some neighbouring 
agricultural countries on the continent,) is, the 
want of capital — a want evinced to the most cursory 
glance of the stranger by the miserable deficiency — 
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the wretched shifts and substitates — ^to which the 
great majority of the smaller and the middle order 
of farmers are obliged to resort, in order to perform 
the most ordinary operations of agriculture — the 
deficiency of laboring agricultural cattle — of agricul- 
tural instruments-^^f fences— of bartis — of home- 
steads, &c. &c. &c.| the miserable hovels in which 
the petty landholders in very many parts of the 
country dwell, scarcely fit for sheltering even of 
the least valuable of a farmer's live-stock — all 
evince, in addition to the admitted 2,250,000 
paupers-^that poverty is the prevailing and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of its people. 

But again, look at Ireland compared with Eng- 
land-— even on the most superficial view the great 
difference is apparent. If you pass through the 
towns of Ireland, you find, with very, very few ex- 
ceptions, poverty in its most dismal and disgusting 
forms — beggars innumerable and intolerable, surr 
round the carriage of the traveller or crowd round 
the stranger when he passes — and vice or extreme 
misery meet the eye in every direction ! Industry 
or manufactures no where I Compare the aspect 
of rich— -manufacturing — and* agricultural — well 
clad — well housed England — compare this with the 
prospect of wretchedness which Ireland thus ex* 
hibits to you, and reflect that even mighty and 
wealthy England bends under the weight of her 
Poor Law ! Must not then a reasoning man hest- 
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^xte at least, and oonsider long before he confidently 
pronounces that there is in Ireland sufficient wealth 
annually arising— productive, trading, industrial 
wealth — or monied capital necessary for producing 
industrial wealth — ^sufficient at once to sustain 
even her present state and position as an agri- 
cultural country, and, at the same time, furnish to 
a Pauper Fund sufficient to retrieve efficierUhf 
onCj not to say two millions and a quarter of her 
beggars ! 

Let those who refer to England for proof, that 
the existence of Poor Laws may be consistent with 
the highest degree of prosperity, if even it did not 
perhaps contribute (for this too is alleged) to that 
prosperity ! — Let those reasoners for a Poor Law 
recollect this obvious and most important fact, that 
in England the Poor Law system had its origin while 
she was yet j/oung as a nation^ and with a com- 
paratively thin population — ^that the system grew 
up graduallt/ with her growth — incorporated itself 
with her other social and municipal institutions-«-4Uid 
became part and parcel of her civil constitution ; — 
that, also, when that system originated, England 
was not, like Ireland now, torn by domestic strife — 
by bitter and implacable religious discord — under 
an ambitious, engrossing, and domineering popish 
priesthood — grasping at power over the purses and 
consciences of men, and acquiring it by the seditious 
agency of physical force against the minor portion 
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of its population^ who possess the landed, and by 
far the greater portion of the personal wealth of the 
country — that the English were then not only a 
peaceable people, but under an able government,' 

with wise and faithful ministers, and the power of 
the law, both in reference to the state and the 
church, and every other social institution, omnipo- 
tent 1 The introduction of a Poor Law into £ng* 
land, took place, therefore, under circumstances so 
utterly variant from those in which Ireland is now 
placed, that there cannot be the slightest analogy 
between them. Indeed, I greatly err if the attempt 
now to introduce a compulsory Poor Law under 
such circumstances as Ireland stands in, be not 
quite unprecedented in the history of the civilized 
world. Ireland— discontented Ireland— threaten- 
ing revolt — where the population has grown to 
8,000,000 — ^where religion has divided this mass of 
men into two hostile classes, one of seven millions, 
and the other of one I The landed property and 
the greater part of the persona}, in possession of 
the smaller class— in the larger, intense poverty — 
reckless turbulence — ^the worst superstitions of po- 
-pery zealously cultivated by a powerful priesthood, 
wielding the populace at their will, and menacing 
all the institutions of the state ! In Ireland, so 
circumstanced, a Poor Law is introduced, by which 

^ The 43rd of Elizabeth. 
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the property of the minor class must, under the 
resistless influence of the priesthood and populace, 
be applied to the maintenance of the majority, the 
7,000,000. To be useful to the state, a Poor Law 
should be one which would unite and more firmly 
bind the lower orders to the government of the 
country under which they live. Is a Poor Law, 
calculated to do this, practicable under the circum- 
stances in which Ireland stands ? This is the great 
question. 

. The leader of the Irish populace concurs in this 
repudiation of the proposed Poor Law, and would 
doubtless use his malign influence against it. His 
avowed objection, no doubt, appears to arise from a 
false view of its operation with respect to the class 
on which he thinks the proposed Poor Rate would 
operate. He looks at the question in a point of 
view which he supposes quite consistent with 
his general sympathies and principles. He affects 
to complain that by the proposed plan, the occupiers 
would be the principal sufferers, because, by the 
provisions of this Poor Law project, the whole rate 
upon premises of above £5 annual value, .is to be 
levied upon the occupiers ; but with a power to the 
occupier, who thus is made in the first instance to 
pay the whole, of deducting from his landlord (if his 
interest be not already rated) a moiety of the sum 
levied. This, however, he is not to be entitled to 
do unless upon paying the next accruing half-year's 
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gale of rent ; and Mr. O^Connell complains of this 
as oppressive, because the occupiers are unable 
regularly to pay their rent, and therefore must be 
in advance for the landlord's share until sudi 
succeeding gale and all former arrears are paid/ 

He contends also ^^ that the whole of the Poor 
Rates should be charged upon the Landlords' 
Rbnts, and the occupiers quite exonerated." 
However true may be his allegation of the poverty 
of the occupiers — and however certain it may also 
be, that they would suffer, being poor, from being 
obliged, in the first instance, to pay even the small 
amount of the landlord's share of the rate, yet, it 
is no less certain, that ultimately the Poor Rate 
Fund must be extracted from the property of the 
landlord class — that class who subsist upon what 
may be callisd a limited income— their rents ! 
This arises from the existing state of things in 
Ireland, as between landlord and tenant — a state of 
things which appears to place an insurmountable 
obstacle to stich a Poor Law in Ireland as the Bill 



^ It is to be lamented that this geniral paiup§riim of the occu- 
piers was not mentioned or admitted when the electoral franchise 
was given to this miserable class, and who actually at present 
constitute the great majority of the electoral body. 

I cannot here abstain from noticing some observations con- 
nected with these pauper occupants, which occur in a report of 
a speech said to have been delivered by Earl Mulgrave, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in the course of the present session 
of Parliament— but I must for this refer to the Appendix, Note Y. 
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now pending in parliament proposes, tvithout the 
most gross violation of a plain principle of Justice 
to the landlord and to the country. — What is this 
state of tilings ? It is this — ^that there is not in 
Ireland a class of substai^tial and wealthy occupiers 
-^^ tenant class occupying immediaiely under the 
proprietor of the soil, and folly able to cultivate 
with reasonable annual profit, and thus contribute 
to a Poor Rate. The Irish occupiers are unable to 
contribute to a Poor Rate — for they are unable 
even to find capital to conduct beneficially the 
cultivation of their holdings. The great majority 
of them are fitted rather for claiming upon a Poor 
Fund than contributing to it ! The landlord class, 
therefore, from the poverty of the occupiers, must, 
in Ireland, bear ultimately the whole burden. 
But, if the landlord must thus bear the burden of 
the Poor Rate, in the first instance, by paying 
according to his rated interest under the act, and 
afterwards that of the tenant's, by the inability of 
the tenant to pay his share, it must be admitted, 
that, whether the landlord be an absentee from di^- 
like to a residence among a' people prone to a tur- 
bulent resistance of law when resorted to for 
enforcing a legal demand either of tithe or rent — 
or whether he be resident^ and therefore a daily 
witness of the crimes which alienate the afiection 
and sympathy of good men — in either case he natu- 
rally feels inclined to remunerate himself for what 
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he loses either by poor rate or otherwise, by adding 
so maeh to the occupier's rent, when and where it 
is possible. This, it must be admitted, may not be 
very praiseworthy, nor perhaps very sound policy. 
In point of abstract morality or sympadietic 
feeling for poverty, it may be censurable by the 
philosopher or the moralist — ^but such, nevertheless, 
is the actual state of this relation of landlord and 
tenant, that inevitably the landlords will seek to 
indemnify themselves by an encreased rent for the 
apparently unjust charge of the Poor Rate in 
favor of a class whose general merits are found not 
to conciliate for them much of either favor or confi- 
dence. But after all these considerations, neverthe- 
lessi the result finally must be, that the landlord class 
will bear the whole public burden— for, the additional 
rent by which he seeks to indenmify himself, only 
creates an additional difficulty to recover any rent — 
it can afford no remedy for the poverty or insolvency 
of the tenant. If, indeed, this charge for the poor 
were submitted to willingly on a sympaiketic 
feeling of the landlords for the poor — ^then the 
enactment of a Poor Law would be salutary — it 
would be a new and a strong tie by which the 
lower orders would become attached to the govern- 
ment of the country, and no additional evil would 
arise from the measure. But such a law as that 
now proposed in the present state of things in Ire- 
land, must inevitably aggravate existing evils, and 
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render still more frequent and fatal what it has 
been thought fit to call ^^ agrarian" disturbances, 
namely — a general resistance to pay rent or tithes I 



But assuming for a moment that the proportion 
and classes to be paid and made liable, were fixed — 
the important question remains — Who are the class 
to receive relief ? and by whom is the fund to be 
managed and distributed f 

It cannot be contemplated, I presume, (though 
from the silence of the Bill it is to be presumed) 
that ALL the idle, the promiscuous beggary of the 
island are to be maintained or relieved without 
any ascertained qualification by settlement or other- 
wise. If they are, this horde would devour not 
only the industrial income of the occupiers of the 
small and middling holdings, but go far indeed to 
devour the rental of Ireland. Such a plan would 
become utterly impracticable by the want of funds. 
On file other hand, if a law of settlement be made 
necessary, the difficulty of ascertaining the qualifi- 
cation of the MILLION of claimants, would in such a 
migratory population as the Irish, prove a source 
of impracticable litigation and expense — ^where the 
spirit, too, of litigation, is fresh and vigorous, and 
where assassination frequently is the provision 
made for an honest witness. If such a law were 
enacted for Ireland, it would require such an en- 
creased force of constabulary or military as would 
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create an expenditure bearing a very large propor- 
tion to the Poor Law Rate itself. At present we 
are told by O'Connell, that the ^* expenditure to 
maintain the police force in Ireland, made necessary 
by the demand of the clergy for the tiiheSj is equal 
to the whole of the provision made by those tithes 
for the whole of the clergy of the Establishment! 
Is it possible then, these things considered, that if 
the embarrassments of a Poor Law be added to the 
causes of discontent, hatred, and malice, that indis- 
putably exist between the Roman priesdiood and 
their church on one hand, and the Established 
Church on the other ; and between the gentry, the 
landlord class, and the occupiers, on the other — is 
it possible, I say, that good can arise from the 
measure, or that any thing like peace can be 
preserved in Ireland? 

If among the Guardians of these paupers the 
Roman Clergy must be numbered, (and Mr. 
O'Connell says they must, though the bill precludes 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant Clergy,) 
other considerations, and of a different kind, 
suggest themselves — ^what miracles may be achieved 
by such an army of the faithful under such expe*!- 
rienced leaders as the Irish priesthood I Let the 
well-wisher to the church and constitution of this 
Protestant empire consider what m^ay be the effect 
of such an union of popular popish force, as this 
measure may, nay must produce ! Will the law of 
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the land, the' church df the establishment, IhS 
peace of the country, be made more or less secure 
by this new organ ? Certain it is, that not only Ike 
popish priest will, directly or indirectly, be the 
moving power — ^but the whole body of the guar- 
dians administering this national fund must be 
Roman Catholics, for ho sane Protestant would 
assnihe the hazardous, the perilous office of ruling 
or controlling a concentrated horde of Irish popish 
be^ars! Would the electors-*-Catholics_(Jhoo8e 
him ? If they did, and he in an unguarded hour 
accepted the office, he must soon consult his safety 
by resignation or leaving the actual exercise of it 
to his Roman Catholic coadjutors ! or, the priest- 
hood! 

• • » * » » 

It may be said, and in fact it is used as An argu- 
ment in favor of making an experiment of this 
measure, that the introduction of a Poor Law sys- 
tem may safely begin by one or two experiments 
on a smaU scale, and if it fail it may be abandoned. 
But this cannot be so — ^if the plan be once intro- 
duced under a legislative sanction, and it can be 
introduced in no other way. 

But other questions occur to make prudent men 
pause. Though this Poor Law may be intended to 
benefit the condition of the starving — the ill-fed — 
ill-lodged peasant — will it improve his condition in 

L 
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his own opinion f Will he be really better fed — * 
better clothed — enjoy more personal comfort on the 
food of a workhouse, and under its restrictions, 
(eren^hough it were not to be a prison^) than he at 
present conceives himself to enjoy in his rags^ hta 
cabin, and his liberty ? This may be justly doubted I 
^ut suppose him to feel this pauper providon to be 
mwe comfortable than his present independent and 
vagrant liberty-^tr»7/ he feel gratefiil for it to the 
state by which it Is provided for him ? will he be 
more contented f ---mote tranquil? Will he not> 
on the contrary, be soon induced to adopt O'Con-* 
nell's already promulgated opinion, that this Foot 
JLmo is but another act of treachery and infusOce to 
Ireland ? Will he not still h^te the untortf and in 
the train of the apostle of Irish liberty, shout for 
repeal f Will he forget his Ribbon Oath ? Will 
the priesthood absolve him for his breach of it, or 
enforce its observance? Will he not retain his 
moral identity ? Will he not take what he can get 
as his right--KaA what he does not get of Airther 
comfort, will he not demand as justice to Ireland ? 
This very class of persons (as we have already 
seen) have solemnly announced' and resolved, 
" That the poor have a rights not only on a 
principle of hummUty but of jtteticey to support 

^ See the Dunleckin resolutions of the 15th Dec. 1836 — at 
which a Roman Catholic Priest assisted, and denounced several 
Pt-otestant landlords. 
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out of the land which God created for man." The 
boat of beggars who shall have once tasted the com- 
bined sweets of food unearned, and unqualified idle* 
Bess, will never waive the right. The beggar 
movement must march onward in concert with the 
seditious one — ^they will mutually assist and accele- 
rate each other, and the consequences combined 
will become inevitable but by a oonvulsion. 

Finally, it behoves the people of any country 
where property and liberty are at present safe 
under the protection of a free Civil Government, 
to recollect that a Poor Law is the first step 
toward u9»com^i^i(ma/ infractions both oi personal 
Uberiy and of the rights of property. It generally, 
perhaps in some degree necessarily, leads to invest 
individuals who are to administer it with very ex- 
traordinary, with absolute, perhaps with tyrannical 
power ! Ultimate responsibility may be thought 
sufficient to guard it from abuse, but it is always 
dangerous in a free state to resort to such a power. 
It is a dangerous precedent — it is frequently abused, 
and may be so in particular instances to an enor- 
Hious degree ; seldom, indeed, does it occur, 
that, the responsibility relied on to guard against 
tibe abuse, or to punish, is finally effective. The 
bill which is at present before the public awaiting 
the reassembling of parliament, is one which deals 
with property in a way which may well create 
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alarm.' I give only an abstract of some of its 
sections as a sample of its heroic character, and to 
shew its absurd injustice. 



^ The following extracts from the pending Bill may give 
some notion of the gross violation of personal liberty and right 
of property, which such a measure may inflict upon a country. 

38th Section—" Provided always, &c. that the person or cor- 
poration for the time being in poueuion or in receipt of any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments, shall, for the purposes of this 
act, be enabled to contract foT'^^ett and convey the same to 
the Commissioners ; and thai every contract, sale, conveyance^ 
or agreement, made with or to the Commissioners by any euth 
pereon shall be valid and effectual ; — ^nor shall such contract, or 
conveyance, be in any way vitiated by reason of any defect 
of title of the pereon or corporation so cont^xufing or conveying f 
See again, the tyranny over personal freedom and right in the fol- 
lowing extract from this proposed law — by a paragraph (the 53d,) 
enacting certain regulations, it is provided, " That every person 
not a destitute poor person, who shall apply for relief within any 
Union under pretence of destitution — and every person begging 
or gathering alms, or placing himself for the purpose of gather- 
ing alms— -or setting any child to do so within any union in 
which the Commissioners shall have declared a workhouse to be 
fit for the reception of destitute poor, and shall on conviction 
thereof, before any justice at petty sessions, on oath of one 
credible witness be committed to jail, there to be kept to hard 
labour for any time not exceeding one month ! 

In the next paragraph — the54th-*it enacts that ** every person 
going about as a gatherer o/* edme or endeavouring to procure 
charitable contritions of any nature or kind under any false or 
fraudulent pretence, shall on conviction before one justice on 
oath of one wiineee be committed to gaol and to hard labour, for 
a time not exceeding three months.'' Such a clause embodied 
into a legi^tive act would be admirable to relieve the empire 
frx>m the ccdamitiesy the sedition^ and the treasons which are pro- 
duced by poUticeU beggars under the false and fraudufeni pre- 
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In the particular instance we are now con- 
sidering, the only plausible ground assignable for 
resorting to a Poor Law in any case, appears to be 

(encet of being public servants or '< represenUUitfes of all Ireland,** 
but it is intolerable as applicable to the needy mendicant ! 

By the 55th, any person may apprehend such offenders— and 
by the 56th, any justice may issue his warrant to apprehend 
persons suspected of the above or any offence tmJer this act. 

And then comes an enactment I believe unexampled in any code 
— namely, ^7th sect.^ — which enacts, '< That any jimtices before 
whom such offender as aforesaid shall have been convicted may 
order him to be searched^ and thai any mon^ which may be found 
on such, offender (no matter whether his own or not) shall be 
applied towards the expense of his apprehension and conveying 
him to the common gaol, and maintaining him there during the 
term of his imprisonment — and if on search money sufficient 
for the said purposes be not found, then the whole ^ the effects 
found upon or in possession of such offender shaU be soldy and the 
produce applied to the purposes aforesaid — ^residue to be re- 
turned to him l" 

This Bill also proposes — Sect. 47 — " That the Poor Law 
Commissioner (for one may act) may, when he shall think JU^ 
upon application signed by a majority of the guardians of any 
union, from time to time by the Commissioner's ordei* — direct 
the guardians to raise such sums oa the commissioner shall think 
requisite to a^ssist emigration ! — the sums so raised to be applied, 
under the Commissionet^s direction^ in conducting or assisting 
the emigration of poor persons to British colonies." 

The 45th abolished all charitable institutions for the poor — in 
workhouses, houses of industry and foundling hospitals, in the 
county when the workhouses under this act shall be established, 
and repeals all parliamentary enactments and presentments for 
their support. Many of the existing establi^ments of this 
description being specially and amply provided for by law, and 
most usefidly discharge their charitable trusts. 

Another enormous power is^ given by the 36th section, pro- 
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— ^that it may add to the safety of the community if 
we provide for the maintenance of numerous poor — 
that it may secure peace and promote general pros-' 
perity* If the circumstances I have adverted to 
respecting the proposed Poor Law for Ireland, be 
attentively considered, I think it will appear that 



duetive of the utmost injustice to those entitled to property, by 
nrnkiag fnere naked ponemtm of any property a va/uf 'title 
against all the world, if sold to the Commissioners— by enabling 
ail corporations — ^tenants in tail or for life— or for any oAer 
rAtLTiAJL or QVAi^iFEEB estate or interest, husbands, guardians^ 
executors, administrators, and persona whomsoever, not only Jbr 
and on behalf of themselves, their heirs, &c. but also for and 
oti behalf of all pereons if incapacHatedy entitled in revansi^m, 
remainder or expectancy after them and for and on behalf of 
teshdque trust, whether infant issue, unborn, &c. &c. (enume- 
rating eyery possible description of case,) and for all other 
persons whatsoever, seized, possessed of, or interested in their 
olm right— as to dower or other interest therein, and for eUl 
other persons possessed of, or interested m, any lands, tenem^ts, 
8cc. which may be required by the Commissioners for this act — 
to CONTRACT foT, seWj, and coNV£V the same or any port 
thereof to the Commissioners ; and all such conveyances are 
then made absolute and valid to ail intents and purposes what- 
soever, and to bar all other estates, rights, &c. 

I know not under whose particular auspices this Bill (Poor 
Law) has been framed — ^but it is marked in a most conspicuous 
and alarming manner by that despotic, exclusive, and tyrannical 
spirit, which the Popish clergy have shewn their anxiety to in- 
fuse into the National Education system. In that system they 
would give the monopoly of the school books to the Board ; 
they alone should nominate the teachers, and remove them at 
pleasure — they would also assume the power of removing all 
the local committees who should inspect the teachers — an army 
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ALL the chances, all the probabiliiies are Against 
being either useful or safe. 

But, it may be asked, can nothing then be done ? 
shoU nothing be attempted to relieve the mass of 
human misery which Ireland exhibits ? I answer, 
yes, much may be done ; but not by a Poor Law— ^ 

of 5000 of those teachers under a comnuind as absolute at tliat 
9^ the police — and the Board to be regulated only by an act of 
parliament which would leave them in nearly an unfettered dis^ 
cretion. Look at the Poor I^w Bill — the same identical evil 
spirit prevails throughout. One commissioner — and he too, 
either certainly or most probably a PapiH^^xt is said he ip 
already designated9)-r-i8 to have absolute power, in. the first 
instance over the whole landed property of Ireland made liable 
$0 poor rate. He is empowered to direct the guarditme^^ 
{Papists also, and of a low class-— for Protestants undoubtedly 
would not act,) to assess and levy whatever sums they mi|y think 
fit — not only for Poor Rates but to assist emigration — ^indefinite 
NXJMJONfl !-^This. despot may also buy as he pleases, and at any 
price, and wherever he may fancy — ^from caiy person yrho either 
by fraud or force, or tenant at will, or by sufferance, may be for 
the moment in possession — and the land so bought without title 
or clainiy beyond what mere possession may imply, is to bind and 
es^clude from assertion of title all mankind ! It enables tbi$ 
single Commissioner, by whatever witnesses he may be pleased to 
depute, to watch, not sturdy beggars, nor disgusting or drunken 
impostor-mendicant, but anjf many woman, or child who may be 
found even whispering the half»uUered sigh of a dpsig and jfie- 
mished wretch — or him who may perhaps be but a messenger of 
mercy sent to collect for the pei*ishing victims of disease in the 
cell^ or the garret-^1 or any of these may be seized — con- 
victed on the oath of this trading witness, and sentenced to 
three months' imprisonment ! — or — before being committed may 
be stripped to nakedness that the price of his clothing may 
defray the expense of his arrest ! ! ! 
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Bttch a Poor Law as the government have now 
proposed. 

The physical misery of Ireland is in a great 
degree the effect of her political and moral state. 
Her wretchedness, according to the shewing of her 
patriots, is the misgovernment* of England — ^not in 
remote times, but presently, in withholding justice 
from Ireland I There is much of truth in this ; 
Ireland has not been well governed for some years 
back. } but this is not the whole truth — ^the misery of 
the country is the result, not only of misgovem- 
ment by< England,' but also of vices and crimes 
generated within and by Ireland itself. The anti- 
social and the anti-christian spirit which her patriots 
and her priesthood cling to with such fond attach- 
ment ; the political vice, if I may use that expres- 
sion, inherent in popery itself, and that divisum 
impeHum which it creates in every state, but more 
particularly in a Protestant one ; by those causes and 
the timid and vacillating policy of British rulers, does 
this unhappy portion of the British empire appear to 
suffer — those have been the causes of Irish poverty 
and suffering. Let England change that policy 
and adopt another. Let her cease to be timid and 
dare to be just to both classes of Irish people ! Let 
Ireland be governed by British rulers as part and 
parcel of the British empire, to which she of right, 

* See Note P, in Appendix. 
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by law and national compact belongs, and from 
which she cannot have a distinct interest. Let the 
LAW and PRINCIPLES of the British Constitution be 
fairly and fearlessly applied to all classes of her 
people. Let her he fairly and fully represented on 
British principles* Let the property and also the 
inielligence of Ireland represent her island in the 
l^slature of the empire. Let the religion of 
Britain be really and in fact established in Ireland, 
and obtain aipong her people the support, respect, 
and protection which the British Protestant Consti"* 
tution has assigned to it. Let it be no longer the 
scoff of the populace, and the theme of invectiyei 
slander, and misrepresentation of a seditious press. 
Let the dominion of the laws be re-established. Let 
the force and power of the state protect property 
of every description. Let sedition be silenced, 
and treason and perjury in the highest places, 
punished on principles established by British laws 
enacted in the best times. K the ordinary force of 
the state be insufficient to effect those necessary 
purposes, increase it. The first element of Civil 
Government is to assume a forge equal to its exi- 
gencies. Britain has that power. Let her not 
wait to exert it till Irish rebellion shall assume 
courage, or cunningly seize, like Canadian se- 
dition, the safe opportunity to raise the standard of 
revolt, and perhaps massacre, till it is too late 
to prevent or perhaps to punish^ that treason 
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both in and out of the senate house give 
SQch audible note of preparation I Thi% on th^ 
part of England, may be done to relieve the 
miseries of the Irish poor — miseries whioh have 
flowed only from their habits of contempt or • hatred 
of English law, from the inveterate and festering 
ulcers of party passions, excited by the pubUc im- 
postors who have been suffered to trade upon the 
credulity of their unhappy countrymen^ and from 
age to age have stimulated them to insane and 
futile sacrifices of their blood and property, to get 
rid of those obligations of union and fealty, by which 
they have repeatedly bound themselves to live 
in the brotherhood of fellow subjects and fellow 
Christians with Britain ! — a people from whose 
power they never have been nor ever will be 
able to separate themselves by conflict until both 
islands shall, if ever, sink together in a coiiimon ruin ! 

Let Ireland on her part^ at last looking on her 
own misery, learn, that the only remedy which can 
give her peace, bread, and genuine prosperity- 
is to rescue herself from those false friends who 
have involved her in her complicated misery — ^to 
learn that industry is the only safe road to wealth 
and independertce — ^that industry cannot exist but 
under the protection of law, and a sacred regard 
for the holy right of property I 

These, no doubt, are not very spedfic or $peedy 
remedies for national evils pressing at the moment, 
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but it must be remembered that no specie or speedy 
ijiemedies for such diseases ezist^^no law will in* 
stentiy transmute poverty to wealth, or alter the 
iaveterate and marked moral habits of a people. 
A Poor Law to Ireland derived from her own sole 
resources will not give wealth — ^no not even tempo* 
jsry relief to her suffering millions^-but lihe sound 
and h4me$t and strict administration of law through- 
out the Island* will produce an instant relief in the 
most daogeroua symptoms-^will introduce order 
and peace and oomfort — a people consisting of so 
many millions would derive industry and comfort 
even from sources arising within themselves. 

For my own part, I entrain no doubt whaiso* 
ever, that the timid, time-serving policy of the Bri^ 
tish rulars continues to be, as it has been, one 
chief caiise of mnqh of the political and civil evils 
under which Ireland is suffering. The British 
ministers want and have generally wanted die skill 
to govam Ireland, on principles that befit die rela- 
tion in which she stands to the empire. Ireland has 
been treated after the Union^ as she had been before, 
as a colony with a local not imperial and indepen* 
dent constitution. She has not been taught to feel 
that she is now an integral part of the British em* 
jnre, and indivisible from it, but by revolt I Ireland 
herself deceived by her sycophants, and overlooking 
t^e benefits which are derivable from her identity 
with the empire, is perpetually assuming tiie tone 
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and air of an injured and enslaved province, seek^ 
ingfor emancipation^ though she is already free I 
placing herself continually in a false position — 
forgetting that as part of an empire her duty is 
obedience to the imperial government, and that 
without it she never can enjoy /iiUy what it is the 
reciprocal duty of that government to afford her — 
namely, ample protection, and a participation pf 
ALL the benefits which as an integral part of the 
empire belongs to her, but as a part only, and not 
as having distinct and independent rights* 

But if it shall not be thought wise to suffer Irish 
poverty to await the gradual access of competency 
and comfort from the more slow, though certain, 
effects of firmer and wiser councils, enforcing order, 
and protecting industry and civil rights — if a 
Poor Law miLst be resorted to, there is one of a 
nature very different from that proposed, or any 
hitherto contemplated, which, with something like 
certainty, would remedy the existing evil, to which 
the proposed law is to be made applicable, without 
inflicting any of the mischiefs we have been con- 
sidering. 

The measure to which I allude is not one pres- 
sing injuriously and ruinously upon the class of 
poor themselves next above the absolute paefp^r, and 
destitute poor — ^namely, the insolvent occupier ; 
nor does it commit an unqualified violation of a 
prime principle of society — by wresting property 
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from one elass-i— the landlords^ to give it to another, 
the paupers-^t is simple, too, for it avoids all the 
complex estimates of rents and tenures, and of 
divisions and sub-divisions of them among the va- 
rious sub-classes which the landlord class comprises 
-^iand finally, it would excite neither jealousy nor 
discontent between classes of rate payers, such as 
inevitably must result from any measare founded 
on the ordinary principle of a Poor Law : it would 
be perfectly just also in its bearing upon those who 
are to sustain the burden ; for this law would be 
one, the " expense of which should he defrayed 
^^ by a general tax on the whole community — 
^^ but bearing mainly upon the wealthier classes^ 
" by being levied chiefly upoii their luxuries.'* 

Whether such a law would be in principle funda- 
mentally justj must depend upon whether the 
PAUPERISM of Ireland, with all the public mis- 
chiefs which follow in its train, be, or not, a national 
EVIL ? — ^whether it be a dead weight upon the indus- 
try of the class next above paupers — a check that 
retards civilization — is fertile in crime as it is in 
misery — ^is a national disgrace — and tends to diffuse 
and spread all the habits which are opposed tOf 
and inconsistent withj a sound and safe state of 
society f and lastly, whether if adopted, it would 
tend to form that new tie between the people and 
the government of the country, which would arise 
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from a feeling that auch a goyemment had and 
felt an interest in their well being ? If the present 
pauperism of Ireland be such an evil as I have 
described — ^if such a measure as I have mentioned 
should produce the good of uniting in a better 
reciprocal feeling, the higher and the lower orders 
of society, ^at measure would be productive of 
such national benefit as would entitle it to support 
by a national taxation. 

There may be still other modes of providing a 
Pauper Fund, more safe tiian that proposed by 
the project now before the pubUc, and differeirt 
from what may properly be called a general tax- 
ation ; which, if the public mind were applied to 
the subject, might be found, by persons more con- 
versant with the statistical details of the country, 
tiian I can pretend to be. 
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UNITY — INDIVISIBILITY, 



AS AN ELEMENT OP CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 



Akothsr Element of Civil Government I conceive 
to be, that the State should be — and should by it9 
'Subjects be considered as being — one united moral 
entity — a whole — and indivisible into any parts 
or SUBDIVISIONS, having or daiming to have, oppos* 
ing or several interests mth respect to the statb 
as such whole « 

Or, to express a little more precisely what is 
implied in this Unity and Indivisibility according 
to my use. of them in this section, I would say they 
mean — such an admitted union or identity of inte*- 
rests of all who constitute the people governed — 
that no portion of tibat population shall be permitted 
with impunity to allege or seek to establish that they 
have an interest in the state distinct from cxr opposed 
to that of any other class, or to the whole community, 
or to claim a right independent of or adverse to the 
state to promote that interest. Without such unity 
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in its constitution or stractarey a state must neces* 
sarily be feeble, not merely in respect of oliher 
states, its rivals or antagonists, but with reference to 
its own peculiar existence and the probability of its 
duration. Union is strength— and the bond of 
t^monthebondof|>eac^. The Consular Fasces of the 
Roman people, and the never-dying anagram of their 
standard — S.P.R. ^' Senatus Populusque RomamiSy^ 
are the best emblems of the principle which I be- 
lieve to be a primary and essential Element of 
Civil Govebnmknt. Every state wanting this 
unity must be perpetually liable to the jealousies 
and discontents of faction, and weak in proportion 
to the respective number and strength of those 
parts or sections into which it may be divided or 
divisible. It was therefore wisdom in the revo* 
lutionists of France, when they broke up the ancient 
monarchy, that they so early provided against the 
possible occurrence of a future severance of the 
state, by decreeing the French Republic to b^ 
"one and indivisible!'* — and by that measure, it 
is in the highest degree probable, they became capa- 
ble of that stupendous condensation of the powers of 
the Republic, which enabled them, with unexampled 
rapidity, to overrun tiearly the whole of Europe, with 
the exception of the British Islands^ It is on the 
same principle, that when States become extended 
beyond certain limits, — even though by conquest or 
colonization — and new interests arise from new 
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acquisition — ^they became proportionally liable to 
decline and fall — the chances of revolt multiply — 
and the difficulty of carrying out that main principle 
of government — ^the preserving to the state suffi- 
cient '^ force or power'' for its safe and efficient 
working — encreases — and government finally be- 
comes impracticable. It is needless to exemplify 
this truth — ^its proofs are spread over every page of 
history, ancient and modern. 

The revolt of America is the signal instance 
of this in British history — ^perhaps it is yet too early 
to cite that of Canada.^ But does not Ireland and 



^ It is right here to qualify this observation by remarking that, 
though the extension of empire by colonizationy encreases pro- 
portionably the dangers to a state by revolt, yet, it is not to be 
understood, that the unity of Civil Government which is the 
subject of this section, comprises the colonies, or conquests to 
which the principal states grant distinct forms of government or 
constitutions. The uniti/ we speak of is unity of that principal 
Hate itself, as distinct from colonies, &c. Though they form part 
of the empire, yet they are distinct and separable from the ttate. 
They hold to the state only by the compact arising from the grant 
by the state to them of their particular constitution, and their ac- 
ceptance of them. The colonists may complain of and remon- 
strate against the state for a violation of the constitution under 
which they hold ; they continue subject only under the special 
terms of the contract. The subjects of the principal state oan- 
noty nor any portion of them, as a body, claim any right against 
the state without a violation of its unity. 

Since the earlier part of this work was written, the 
Canadian revolt has apparently terminated. It has given 
Ministers a new opportunity of proving their ignorance or 

M 
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the history of its connection with Engknd furnish 
some useful lessons on this head ? If Ireland be 
not yet in a state of revolt — does not the history 
of the loose and anomalous connexion which sub- 
sisted between her and England for several centuries 
forcibly illustrate the great truth, that perfect unity, 
identity, and indivisibility of interest in a state is 
essential to its efficient and safe government ? 



contempt, of the first principles or elements of Civil Grovemment 
and the constitution. They had jSkked from the CROwir, as 
far as one precedent may do it — ^its exdusiye prerogative of 
making war and peace, and of applying the public force to the 
preservation of the safety and integrity of the empire — ^instead 
of advising the Sovereign to exercise his poweh against rebel- 
lion, and then calling on parliament for its support of him in 
doing so, by a message to parliament ; they have thought proper 
^si to go to parliament to consult whether revolt or rebellion 
had taken place, and next in what manner it should be put 
down I The Sovereign was passed by as the mere tool of the 
Commons, and to be used at their pleasure ! The Long Parlia- 
ment never committed a more gross insult upon the Sovereign ! 
Again ; they brought in a Bill, mixing up in a manner equally 
unconstitutional the prerogative of the Crown, and the constitu- 
tional functions of the Commons, by attempting to communicate 
to the former a power of repeal, &c. But, pour comble f they 
propose to treat with the d^ecUed rebel province, instead of in- 
flicting due justice on the guilty, without compromise — and then 
administering lenity or making useful change I They appoint as 
Governor, the leading member, or rather head of the move- 
MENT in England, to enquire of the revolters ** what they would 
please to have /" and to obtain this important intelligence not 
from a constitutional representation, but from antf ten persons 
whom A« might please to consult as to what is the "Will of the 
PfiOPLS I! ! ** They have, however, been exposed smd corrected ! 
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Indeed if doubt can be entertained of the truth 
or justness of this principle in other countries^ 
where any attention is paid to the consideration of 
such questions — it can scarcely admit of doubt as 
applied to the British empire — an empire which, 
through its earlier stages as well as in its present 
state, has, under some modification or another, been 
composed of two adjacent islands, apparently having 
a common interest whUe united under any modip- 
cation; but between which, nevertheless, there 
have always been, and there even now subsists 
(though both n^w in the strictest sense united in one 
state) antipathies, jealousies, and discord, by which 
the real interests of each are frequently placed in 
the utmost jeopardy — yes ! even now when the two 
islands, by existing law and mutual compact, make 
but ONE united kingdom, symptoms of, and pro- 
pensity to- separation appear more strong and 
dangerous than they have ever done in any period 
of their early history. How is this political phe- 
nomen^on to be accounted for ? Certainly in one 
way only, and that is — that, notwithstanding the 
apparent and mmdrud unity of the empire, it has 
been permitted to Certain descriptions or sections 
of its people to set up and claim adversely ^ virtu- 
aliy as separate bodies, distinct from and against 
the state as one whole, certain interests as theirs ex- 
clusively, and as against the rest. I need not here 
further exemplify than by referring to the " claims 
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of JUSTICE for Ireland** against the legislature 
and government of the state. 

It is indeed asserted, that this existing discord and 
dangerous state of the empire have been produced by 
far different causes : this is now become a common- 
place and particularly it is urged, plausibly but I 

think untruly, that the ills which England and the 
empire now suffer from Ireland, have been <' the 
result of English injustice^ and her misgovernment of 
Ireland for several centuries — that England, there- 
fore, has but herself to blame, and must seek future 
relief by a change of system. This, indeed, has 
now grown into a political cant of the day — ^but a 
very cursory view of the history of the times 
alluded to, and in which the alleged misgovernment 
took place, will expose the fallacy of this reasoning. 
A professed historical disquisition on the point 
would certainly be misplaced in a work like this ; 
but it may be permitted even here to glance at it, 
and refer the reader to one authority, but that, one 
which though standing alone, will, with respect to 
several of those centuries, disprove this very com- 
mon charge. I allude to the very valuable though 
short tract of Sir John Davis, " On the causes why 
Ireland was not subdued to obedience to England 
before the reign of James the First." 

It is established by facts stated by this very 
competent authority, and who cites his authorities 

* Note Q, in Appendix. 
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from the best historians of those days — that until 
the accession of James, England had not been able 
to reduce^ and therefore must have been unable 
efficiently to govern^ Ireland previous to that time — 
that the falsehood, treachery, and hypocrisy of the 
Irish, repeatedly and almost constantly baffled the 
little force which, from time to time, she was able 
to send into Ireland. Up to that time, therefore, 
England cannot with any color of reason be charged 
with misgoverning a country, which she appears 
not to have been able to govern at all. And if 
from the reign of James the First, we look at the 
state of England herself through the reign of the 
first Charles and the multiplied troubles of that 
reign — ^the Great English Rebellion — the unre- 
mitted struggle of Popery against the progress of 
the Reformation in both islands — the never-ceasing 
disaffection of the Irish leaders — their treachery — 
the massacre of 1641 by the Irish papists — the 
turbulence of Irish parties during the whole reign 

of Charles and the Protectorate of Cromwell — 

there cannot remain a doubt that not only it was 
not to the misgovernment by England of Ireland 
during that period the evils which have arisen from 
Ireland are attributable— but that, on the contrary, 
much indeed of the evils which have been plagues 
to Ireland herself as well as England, have grown 
out of the early if not inherent vice of the Irish 
character producing an unconquerable adhe- 
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rence to barbarous habits, and a pertinacious refusal 
to submit to any form of regular and effective go- 
vernment. 

In the reign of Charles II., the conflict between 
popery and loyalty to the sovereign appears to have 
continued with unabated zeal — Conspiracy and plots 
multiplied, and aggravated, as they always do, the 
distresses of Ireland and the embarrassment of 
England. The only evidence of misgovernment 
by England in that reign must be found in the defec- 
tive POWER of the state — the inadequacy of that weak 
and incompetent monarch to apply remedies of 
sufficient force to repress effectively rebellion 
uid treason. Of thk England wets guilty. 

With respect to the reign of James the Second, 
it is unnecessary to vindicate English Govern- 
ment to Ireland — Ireland was popish and James 
was a papist. He abused and betrayed his dtUy 
and his oath as Sovereign of England. Ireland, 
as Popish, declared its approbation of the discarded 
and perjured king by adopting and arraying itself in 
an attempt to replace him on the throne which he 
had abdicated. — They failed in this bad cause ; but 
they cannot attribute to England misgavernmentj 
for having converted the treachery of her abscond- 
ing Sovereign, into an occasion of re-d^serting^ 
confirming^ and it is to be hoped, estaUUhing for 
ever, the just rights and lawful liberties of the loyal 
subjects of both countries. 
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It is unnecessary, I believe, to proceed farther 
rn repelling the charge that Ireland owes its dis- 
turbed state, its pressing evils, to English misgo* 
vernment — ^for, the * misgoTernment for centuries,' 
I apprehend, it refers only to the conduct of £ng« 
land previous to tiie Revolution. From the revolu- 
tion, downwards, England may have been, to a 
certain extent, blameable with respect to the 
government of Ireland — ^she was negligent during 
the early part of that period— -she was timid during 
the latter. Since the time when O'Connell, aided 
by die popish priesdiood, first began to agitate 
Ireland, the British government, except during 
some short intervals, has been culpable to a degree 
for which she will not deserve nor receive the 
pardon of posterity 1 If her ministers have not 
expunged . from the Statute Book the laws which 
protected the state, they have left them unexe- 
cuted and insulted. They have uniformly for* 
gotten, or neglected, the cardinal truth — that the 
safe connection of England as a Protestant state 
with popish Ireland and its population, must 
depend upon preserving British power_a British 
church and the constitution of Britain — made 
paramount, at the revolution, as the main elements 
cf her empire. Forgetting this truth, they began 
by establishing colleges for the education of popish 
priests !^ — a directly antagonist power to that of the 

* College of Maynooth. 
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itate. They next consented to communicate political 
power by the elective franchise to the popish popu* 
lation; and, finally, by successive concessions 
founded upon fear, have yielded to the priesthood, 
the populace, and their seditious agents, a degree 
of the legislative power itself — a power which 
has abready paralyzed the legblative and the 
executive — and by dividing the governing force 
of the state, and destroying its unity and idef^ 
tityy placed, in the utmost jeopardy, its very 
existence ! 

But whatever may have been the errors of England 
with respect to Ireland, and to which I have inci- 
dentally referred, most certain it is that Ihe history 
of the two islands, taken either together or sepa* 
rately, abundantly support and illustrate the trutib 
of the principles that power and unity are Ele- 
ments essential for the good government of a state. 
It is because England, after her dominion in Ire- 
land arose, wanted power to maintain it for the bene-- 
ficial purposes of good government, that her do- 
minion became inefficient or noxious ; and it was the 
want of unity in the governing state — England 
with Ireland — after the nominal connexion of both 
islands took place — that prevented a beneficial con- 
nexion from arising, and producing that power 
which, if it existed, would have secured its peacefiil 
and safe continuance. 

Let us now look at facts, and judge of the effects of 
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the relatioii which Ireland at present bears to the em- 
pire. Let us see what are the results of her existing 
connexion with England, and whether they are such 
as warrant us in contending that this principle of 
Unity and Indivisibilittf is at present illustrated by 
our condition ? 

I shall not here repeat the short description of 
die state of the empire given in a former part of 
these observations.^ It suffices here to mention 
the indisputable fact ; that one man — once a Popish 
barrister, but now an avowed pensioner of the mob 
of Ireland— -their professed servant and agent and 
leader, has been able to produce through the 
influence of that mob, such a parliamentary force of 
Irish members to vote at his bidding, as reduced 
the minist^s of the crown to the alternative of 
acting under his <;ontrol, or resigning their offices— 
an alternative which, they have not thought fit to 
adopt — that, by the influence acquired by this 
person, aided by the Popish priesthood over the 
physical force of the empire, he has been enabled, 
most insolently, and with impunity and success, to 
threaten the legislative and the executive power of 
the state with that mob, which he wields at his 
pleasure — that, under those threats and that in- 
fluence, the prime minister of the crown has avowed 
his introduction of measures so adverse to the 

^ See page 6, et sequeny in the first Section. 
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Mtablkhed religion of the state, that the minister, 
himself, has-acknowledged they gave *^ a heavy blow 
and great discouragement to Protestantism ;" that 
the MOB, calling itself the pubuc, with the aid and 
at the instigation of this man, has threatened to 
alter the frame of the constitution by beformikg 
its second branch and reducing the peerage to a 
representative body — to announce, that if the pro- 
jects thus clamoured for by the mob, were not con- 
ceded as Jttstice to Ireland, he would compel a 
legislative dissolution of the two islands— ^that his 
demands of justice from those ministers and the 
legislature comprise a spoliation of the property of 
the church established by law, and which the two 
islands, by their respective legislatures, guaranteed 
by the act of union — ^that the present church 
establishment, though already so inadequate to its 
wants as to leave many parishes and extensive 
tracts of land without any place of Protestant 
worship, or provision for a Protestant clergyman, 
shall be still further reduced; — that the elective 
franchise shall be extended so as to make th(zt mob 
the electors of the representative body — that the 
corporate rights of existing corporate bodies should 
be annulled, and other corporate bodies created on 
principles that would throw the whole of the corpo- 
rate power into the hands of the Popish priesthood 
and populace, not only to the endangering, but the 
certain annihihUian of the established religion of 
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the state» and of the safety of life, property, and 
rights of every Protestant subject in Ireland I 
These claims have been made, too, with more than 
tisual boldness at a moment when the empire was 
threatened with a revolt of its Canadian colonies—* 
at sudii a moment, this man — the agent or chief of 
the Irish populace, announced that the ^^ catses qf 
Ireland and of those Canadas were identical, and^ 
therefore^ he would not vote with the ministers 
on any measure of theirs against those revolting 
provinces"— those very ministers with whom he had 
been hitherto acting under a compact alliance 
against the church and the constitution ! 

Now, by whom and against whom are those de- 
mands for JUSTICE made ? 

First — the claims are made — not for a certain 
portion of the subjects of the realm — and a^ svh* 
jects. The claims are made for Ireland — ^for 
Ireland as a quasi nation, and against the British 
empire. They are made precisely in the mode and 
manner in which one independent state — Ireland^ 
for instance, be/ore the union — stipulating /or 
terms — on which, and which alone, she would con- 
sent to become a portion qf the British empire ! — 
They are made, too, not as if by one description 
qf subjects in reference to another^ and for the 
common good of all as feUow-suljects having com" 
mon interest — they are made by one class calling 
themselves Ireland, and claiming not a benefit 
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peculiar to themselves consistentiy with the rights 
of others^ but for a surrender or an abolition of 
the rights of others and a transfer to themselves ! 
They are claimed — demanded TBther — by O'Connell 
as the paid minister — the plenipotentiary of the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland, for a cession 
of the Protestant church, its property, rights, and 
privileges, to satisfy the demands^ the wish^ the 
wiUj . of that " independent power" for whom he 
avows himself to act. Nay more still, he demands 
a repeal of public fundamental laws, on which the 
constitution of the empire is founded — ^laws af- 
fecting vitally the ecclesiastical and municipal 
institutions of the state, even the very structure and 
substance of the legislature and government itself ! 

And all this he claims, not for any alleged benefit 
to the rest of the subjects of the realm, but purely 
and exclusively for Ireland — ^for Roman Catholic 
Ireland I 

And lastly — he does this, urging as a motive to 
intimidate the empire to grant, and vh-tually an- 
nouncing, that if a surrender shall not be made to 
the " high negociating party," for whom he acts, that 
the physical force of 7,000,000 of the Irish nation 
must be resorted to in order to enforce the demand I 

Is this exaggerated ? Does not Popish Ireland 
by O'Connell claim the reduction, nay, the 6j;- 
tinction of the established religion of the empire ? — 
th|it religion, which she, Ireland, by national com- 
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pact for 37 years acted upon as valid — and agreed 
should be for ever the established religion of the 
united empire ? 

Is she not calling as a distinct and as a Roman 
Catholic section of the empire, and on grounds 
peculiar to herself ^ .that the property of one class 
of the community — the Protestant clergy — shall be 
wrested from them and given to other persons, and 
for other purposes than those to which, by the ex- 
isting laws of the empire, that property had been, 
and is now applicable ? 

Is she not claiming for herself individually to 
have changes effected in the constitution of the 
state? new modifications of legislative represen- 
tation P new municipalities ? all going directly to 
affect ftmdamentally the whole frame of the 
government, not only with respect to her indivi- 
dually, but the whole of the empire ? 

Has she not specifically enumerated, and pub- 
lished by her organ, the particular changes which 
she demands ? 

Does she not publicly demand those changes on 
the peril, if refused, of effecting by her millions a 
severance of the empire ? 

Does .she not, in the mean time, and in order to 
enforce those demands of " justice," keep in her 
pay, as her avowed agent, her public minister, her 
visible head, her representative of all Ireland, and 
of Ireland alone ? Does she not by him incessantly 
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excite her population to treasonable practices, but 
specially to attempt the treasonable purpose of 
compelling the legislature by intimidation^ to abuse 
their power, to abrogate existing laws, and ^n- 
act others inconsistent with the plainest prin- 
ciples of the constitution — ^the most obvious dictates 
of justice, and with the ultimate aim of subverting 
the established religion of the empire ? 

Does she not, through this agent, and under his 
advice, collect public Junds in money for those par« 
poses from every portion of the island ? 

Does she not openly, and under his management 
and directions, appli/ those funds for the seditious 
or treasonable purposes of corruptly influencing 
the election of parliamentary representatives, by 
exciting tumult — terror — and by stopping, diverting, 
or frustrating the course of justice ? 

Does she not for the same purposes, and under 
the same auspices, collect and embody numerous 
assemblies of men, under the various names of 
national associations^ trades unions, liberal clubs> 
and other seditious meetings of every hue and 
colour ? Do they not come at her agent's call and 
go at his bidding— and while he suffers them to 
exist, is it not to overawe the loyal and seduce 
the weak, into a resistance or criminal evasion of ex- 
isting laws, and a virtual assumption of legislative 
and executive power? 

Here, then, is plain Sedition, rising to un- 
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doubted Treason, assuming a form separate from 
and adverse to the state 1 Whence has it pro- 
ceeded ?— from what defect— from what error— from 
what crime ? Undoubtedly from the unity of the 
British Civil Government having been suffered by 
the governing power to be grossly violated by 
having, not only not prevented, but actually en-' 
couraged the adverse and insolent claims of an 
Irish Popish priesthood and populace as a distinct^ 
combined body against the established, funda- 
mental laws and most sacred principles of the Bri- 
tish State and Constitution ! — ^by suffering, nay, by 
openly tolerating, as justifiable and legitimate, the 
mob of Ireland with a traitor at its head, and as an 
independent power, claiming to have rights adverse 
to the State as at present constituted — ^to threaten, 
to intimidate the Civil Government with the physi- 
cal force of Ireland, in order to compel compliance 
with the claims of this litigant — this opposing power ! 

If these things be so, is there not here a 
virtual severance of the empire already effected ? 
a division of the state instead of an united indivi^ 
sible one ! an imperium in imperio I conflicting 
powers ! a solutio conimu% which must be healed, 
or the wound fester, and the State perish ! 

On the whole then ; here is abundant proof not 
only that in the British empire there does not exist 
this element of Government— unity— of which we 
have been speaking, but also demonstration by 
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example^ that this element is an essential one — ^for 
what is the example that Ireland in her present 
state thus teaches ? That where there is not 
existing in Government an undivided power^ 
continually exerted to prevent the assumption of a 
power alien to the staie^ there will be discord, 
sedition, latent treason, ready at a moment's notice 
to rally under the standard of rebellion I What 
has the revolt of Canada also disclosed to us? 
Canada, in rebellion — avowed, open, and bloody — 
a rebellion — ^the result purely of the Civil Govern- 
ment suffering itself to be led from year to year, 
to treat with a portion of its subjects claiming 
adversely^ and as if in a distinct and warranted 
character, a power or right inconsistent with her 
obedience to the state — and that treaty year after year 
ripening by degrees, until it ends in open revolt! 
But we learn a still more cautionary lesson nearer 
home than Canada— for when the Canadian demands 
had ripened into all but the outbreak of the revolt, 
we find the Irish leader acting on the precedent, 
and avowing his opinion that the claims of Ireland 
and Canada were not similar merely, though that 
might have been sufficient to warn ; but that they 
were identical ; \h\i& preparing Ireland as claiming 
justice from the adverse and withholding power — to 
adopt, like Canada^ an appeal to the ultima raiio 
regum — ^the physical force with which he has so 
often threatened them ! It is true, the Irish Gata- 
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line has not, like some of his less canning auxilia- 
ries, ventured to meet the senate and avow, as they 
did, their approbation of rebellion and revolt. He 
has prudently remained at home, the proper seat 
of his , governing power, to correct and restrain 
some petty irregularities, regulating trades I 
inquiring into combination^ Sfc. Sfc. But when he 
shall meet the Legislature, will the Cataline retract 
what he has avowed ? Will the Jesuit with some 
newly found distingtco then tell us that the case 
and rebellion of Canada^ is not identical with the 
ca^e of Ireland nor similar ? Impossible ! his 
rash and premature avowal was too public, and too 
distinct ; and moreover, the cases are like, but the 
similitude will not suit his purpose. They are like 
in this, that causeless sedition and treasonable agi- 
tation are the foundations of both. They are both 
progeny of the movement begotten on a seditious 
populace — ^perhaps like Lord Mulgrave's* "acci- 
dental coincidence of murder and a Protestant vie- 
tim^^ when papist murderers murder a Protestant — 
so the connection of the sedition with Popery is also 
" laQxely dk coincidence r The cases are dissimilar 
only in this ; — that in Canada^ courage or folly has 
made the rebellion overt ; in Ireland, either from 
cunning or cowardice, it is yet covert and inac- 
tive : in fact, both owe their existence to an 
administration being too feeble to wield the power 

* See Note N, in Appendix, on his I^ordship's speech in the Lords. 
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of the State, when power it has_and too ignorant 
to comprehend that, whatever its power may be, the 
^ safety of the State must ultimately repose upon 
its unity — ^upon its capability of applying its undi- 
vided force to the great objects of Civil Govern- 
ment ; and that no faction, no section of the empire 
can, without deadly danger, be permitted to share, 
control, or resist ! The lesson which Canada has 
told us, is but that which Ireland is ready to incul- 
cate. The only diflference between the cases is, 
(and therefore O'Connell's declaration as to their 
identity is right in the main,) that the prime traitor 
in the one has boldly, but rashly, put the issue of his 
treason, at once, on the sword's point— in the other, he 
tries the mine, he relies on the slow, and as he thinks, 
safe process of sapping stratagem and sedition ! 

If this doctrine, that the unity of the State is 
essential to its safe and eflScient government, be 
yet controverted— if it shall be urged that the 
safety of the State requires no such unity as I con* 
tend for, because ours is a "^e^ State," and "all 
its citizens have a right to speak, and write, and 
advise on public affairs, uncontrolled and with im- 
" punity'* — I would in answer say, that formerly, 
whenlawswere enforced in these islands, this doctrine 
would have been found ^stremely dangerous to act 
upon ; for, though it now seems to be forgotten, 
there were laws in the British Code, which in very 
important points restrained, and within narrow 
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limits, this universal license of. writing, speaking, 
and publishing, whatever might suggest itself, to 
the fool, the infidel, or the traitor, in the way of 
advice upon religion, legislation, and the State ! 
there were laws which prohibited writing or speak- 
ing libellous matter against the religion of the State, 
the legislature, the constitation, or the sovereign ; 
and all matter 2i;a« libellous that degraded, or even 
tended to endanger, any of these constituent parts 
of the Civil Government of the realm ! Certainly 
and most unfortunately for the peace and safety of 
the empire, those laws have now for some years lain 
dormant, or dead. Perhaps we may be told shortly, 
if not just yet, that they have become obsolete! 
indeed this has^ been recently the chief argument 
urged against whatever law has been found incon- 
venient to public offenders, the libeller of the 
church, the reformer of the constitution, or the 
traitor to his Sovereign ! But, subject to the weight 
of this argument against laws which relate to libel, 
sedition and treason — ^that, forsooth, '^ they are obso- 
lete" — I would still maintain that even yet here are 
laws which not only in their direct operation against 
those crimes, provide for them fit punishment, but, 
in doing so, establish the point which we have been 
discussing, namely, that unity and indivisibility of 
the Civil Government is essential to the Civil 
Government and safety of every state, for, 
undoubtedly, all those laws have for their ob- 
ject — ^tiieir main object — to prevent the unity of 
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the state, and its indivisibility from being violated 
by the ra^ interference, the fraud or force of any 
member of the community who may dare to assert 
or urge a pretended right againstj adverse to, or 
inconsistent with, the unity and supreme unquestion- 
able power of the government of the country; 
whose identity rests in, and is preserved by the in- 
violable sanctity of the person of the sovereign ! 
Hence has arisen that cardinal maxim of our con- 
stitution — ^the irresponsibility of the sovereign, — 
* who can do no wrong' ! — ^that maxim which the fool 
laughs at, because he cannot understand — ^but the 
wise man reveres, because it preserves the ^* unity 
of the empire** in the sovereign's person — ^it pre- 
serves him by turning aside from his sacred person 
the traitor's dagger and the traitor's charge, and 
sends him to prove his pretended grievance or 
false accusation against the minister or the legis- 
lature, with- whom, if error there should be, remedy, 
or redress may be foxxndr-salvd repvhlicd^ et salvd 
unitate imperii I Hence, too, the other maxims of 
our law— that even the inception by thought — of 
the sovereign's death — and every attempt, however 
covered by pretences of redressing public grie- 
vances,— or generally abating public nuisances, — 
which may possibly lead to the endangering of the 
UNITY of the state in the sovereign's person — or by 
setting up any other authority than his — all are 
made capital treasons, and punished with the 
last punishment which man can inflict on man. 
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But if, as we have seen, the law of sedition and 
treason affirm the proposition I contend for — ^that 
the UNITY of Civil Government is an especial element 
of it — and necessary to its safety and duration — 
it imports to consider most carefully whether the 
^demands of jmtice to Ireland' with which the empire 
is bearded, are such as can consistently with the 
safety of the state be thus made, without admitting 
that already the unity of the state is^rtually vio- 
lated, and whether they do not /of themselves 
approach nearly to treason ? Let us, in order to 
do this, ascertain whether they do not contain 
internal evidence that their direct tendency is to 
a treasonable result, or originally spring from a trea- 
sonable motive. 

First. — One obvious and undeniable feature cha- 
racterises the whole, and that is, that they pro- 
fessedly aim at, as their main object, a separation 
OF THE TWO ISLANDS, Constituting as they now do 
ONE STATE. Declarations of the most public kind, in 
and out of parliament, have been made by this agi- 
tator a thousand times repeated — that the ultimate 
end of his labor, as " the representative of all Ire- 
land," is a repeal of the legislative union, and the res- 
toration to Ireland of an independent, domestic legis- 
lature ! — and that the subordinate measures on which 
he has successfully excited and inflamed the Irish 
populace, as well as a great proportion of the middle 
order, namely — the abolition of the legal provision 
of the Irish Church, Tithes — and the reduction or 
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extinction of the church itself, as a National Es- 
tablishment — the extension of the representative 
franchise^universal suffirage — secret voting— a sub- 
version of the hereditary, independent peerage as 
a branch of the legislature— and the degradation of 
the House of Peers to a representative body — 
are all but subordinate measures, pursued as 
means to obtain that ^' great and indispensible 
good" — ^the one thing needful — separation of Ire- 
land FROM the present legislative union with 
England ! and that, if he waives for a season the 
express pursuit of this essential good, it is but to 
await the result of an experiment — of which he 
avows his conviction that it must Jhil — namely — 
obtaining from an united legislature those particular 
objects which he calls justice to Ireland ! and this 
through the influence of his sole argument — the 
fear of 7,000,000 of a popish population. 

Now, let those who have the government of this 
empire in their hands well consider whether it be 
consistent with their duty^ or with the ultimate 
safety of the kingdom over whose destinies they 
preside, to permit this object to be thus avowed and 
thus pursued I Is it or is it not treasonable thus 
to endeavour, through the medium of the physical 
force of the country and the intimidation of its 
power J to overthrow the existing fundamental law of 
the realm ? Shall a man be hanged as a traitor if he 
be guilty of procuring by force or terror the enact- 
ment or repeal of ant/ single law — and shall the 
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safety of the whole empire be left in jeopardy for 
years, until the treason of another individual effects — 
at the long run — its own object, by subverting;^m6(y 
or obtaining by frauds a change of the whole 9y9* 
tern of laws by which the state is now governed, 
and until a government hy the moh^ and a religion 
from Rome shall supersede the government which 
we have now a r^ht to enjoy, namely — one founded 
on law and on principles of rational policy, and a 
religion which is part of the British state — one which 
we have hitherto reckoned it as our peculiar pride, 
that we have established as part of our constitution, 
and sealed with the best blood of our ancestors I 

If this, then, be treason^ is not the time yet come 
when its progress shall be arrested ? Must we wait, 
defenceless, the approach of the rebel horde, the 
seven millions — or — fly on their approach? Must 
we patiently and passively expect the murdering 
host which have spread pillage and arson and mas- 
sacre over the land — and rest satisfied and comforted 
by the consolatory declarations of a chief governor 
who assures us that " Ireland is tranquil /" 

How long, may we ask, is the sword of justice to 
be suspended ? How long, till the " power^' of the 
state and the "force" of the law shall unite to 
sate us from the forlorn — ^the destitute— condition of 
the almost betrayed and deserted Canadas ? We 
may, perhaps, console ourselves, that there is not 
yet a Papi7ieau to martial and lead a rebel force — 
none to take the field and hazard his person for his 
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principles like the bolder rebel of Canada ; — ^but 
may not some more fearless aspirant — some less 
discreet and cautious traitor than we now suffer 
from, be found, to venture a worthless life under 
the secret auspices of the Prime Leader ! If so, it 
may then concern Britain herself— even though the 
existing minority of the Irish people, the legal, and 
Protestant — ^were to fall disregarded— predestined 
victims of the folly or crimes of government — it 
may, I «ay, then behove Britain herself to con- 
sider whether she has nothing to dread from the 
further progress of movement I 

With this head of " Unity'* I conclude these 
" Thoughts on the Elements of Civil Govern- 
ment" — believing that every thing materially 
connected with this most important subject, may 
be comprised under some one or other of the 
Principles we have been discussing — Errors 
may have crept into the reasoning by which I 
have endeavoured to support the doctrines I ad- 
vocate — ^if so, I do not deprecate criticism or 
refutation, but I am persuaded that the honest 
critic will, when he censures, bear in mind, that 
the task to which I have applied myself, that of 
ascertaining what ought to he, from a consideration 
of what is — on a subject so vast as that of the 
government of man in society, has a claim to much 
indulgence from those who are aware of Its extent 
and its difficulty. 
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Note A, Page 25. 

It may be true-— and in many instances, no doubt, is 80«— that 
those who have led or stimulated some of the movements which 
have done so much mischief to society, and which threaten it 
with still greater, may have acted on perfectly honest and 
generous motives ; but it is also true, that the principles and 
system which they adopt and propagate are dangerous and 
culpable in the highest degree, and that not only they have 
supported principles fundamentally erroneous— adopted maxims 
tending to uproot the safe foundations of order and public safety, 
but that they have done so lightly, and are thus guilty of one of 
the worst crimes which man in society can commit, by endanger- 
ing the . very existence of social happiness— on conjecturey on 
g^*e8e — ^with as little solicitude as to results, as if the government 
of a great people were the most fit subject for sportive empiricism ! 
acting in the most serious concern that can interest man in the 
social state, on dreams of fancy, or the illusions of fantastic 
theory ! — forgetting that in matters relating to that most im- 
portont of all human concern — ^the governm^it of a great nation 
— ^there is required in the person who usurps this office, or pre- 
sumes to interfere with this sacred duty, not only the most 
perfect public integrity, but talents of the highest order — ^great 
experience, prudence, constancy, moral courage, and .acquired 
knowledge of various kinds, much beyond the ordinary acqui- 
sitions of common men ! Grenerally speaking, those self-appointed 
rulers of nations — those leaders of national movement — ^are as 
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frequently miachievous from igrnoranee as from omfrt^iofi, or from 
worse motives of action. They almost universally shew that 
they are quite uncuoare of the difficulty of arriving at truth in 
political inquiry, by being uneonsciotu that a political maxim 
may sometimes be expressed in a concise or ambiguous form, 
which, in order to become safe and just, would require a very 
ample commentary ; for there is scarcely any proposition in the 
whole theory of government which it may not be necessary to 
modify according to postMe and probable as well as existing 
circumstances ; and that though a sound theory of government 
is necessary for good government, yet theory alone is an utterly 
unsafe guide. A true genius, therefore, for the actual adminis- 
tration of a government, must sometimes see and act upon 
things, which tire fio^ as if th^ were* He must contemplate 
and act upon the possibility of events and occurrences that may 
affect his proposed measure, and qualify the degree of its proba* 
bility. To this it is to be attributed, diflt in the modification or 
alteration of any part or principle of an estahli^ifed eonstitutian 
the sound statesman will use the file rather than the hatchet, 
lest that which he intends for reform, or amelioration^ may lead 
in its unforeseen effects, to the total destruction of its subject ! 

Look at CaihoUe Enumeipaiion for an illustration of unforeseen 
and deadly results to peace and safety, which it was intended 
to create or increase. Look at the Hejbnn in the representation 
of the people, which, as a definite and final measure, was to 
give or to restore to the people their due share in the represen- 
tative body. These two great measures afford to the l^slator 
.die most signal proof ever furnished by any experiment on 
a political constitution, how erroneous and short-sighted may 
be the attested wisdom of the most efficient legislative body in 
the civilized world, and how little do the people who claim 
changSf or those by whom the claim is supported, know what 
they really want, or with what they will be ultimately satisfied 1 

Catholic Emandpationy instead of giving peace and power to 
the Brithh empire, has all but shaken it to its foundation I 

The rrform of the Representation, instead of a cessation of 
tumultuary complaint for rights withheld, has widened the sphere 
of discontent to firightful dimensions, and raised a popular cry 
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for further refomi} which, if it were intelligible and coocededy 
would leave no power in the state but that of physical force ; and 
instead of any form of civil gOTemmenty substitute a short-lived 

▲KAKCHT. 

But whateyer may be the motives or the views of those who 
lead movemmiB against the established government of a state, 
this seems indisputably certain, that the tendency of such move- 
ments is to endanger the safety, and, generally, the very existence 
of that government against which they are pointed ; and in doing 
8o> counteract the object for which men have submitted to that 
government— namely, the protection of life, liberty, and pro« 
perty of all the members of that society ; and that it is the dutt 
of that established government to resist, imd, for the sake of the 
society over which they preside, to guard, with the most scru* 
pulous caution, against every attempt to alter, materially, existing 
establishments. 

In addition to the military or police force of a state maintained 
for the purposes of its civil government, it may derive no in* 
considerable aid and increased efficiency from its moral force* 
If a state shall have acquired a character for constant adhesion 
to the sound principles of civil government — ^for impartiality in 
administration of the law-^for unremitting vigilance, and un- 
fiuling energy in the application of its force for the discharge of 
its proper duty of fbotsction— -the MOBAii fowbr derived 
from such a character, will constitute one of its most efficient 
means of defence. But I much doubt whether any state would 
be long safe, if, after having acquired such a character by the use 
of its legitimate physical power, it should disband its force and 
its magistracy, and rely alone on the morai< force of its character. 
I therefore acknowledge I am utterly unable to divine upon what 
principle the present CMrf Gotfemor of Ireland — Lord Mulgrave 
— dismissed, or removed, I know not which, some months since, a 
stipendiary magistrate-^Mr. VignoUes-^from the situation he then 
held, and, as a disgrace, banbhedhim to another district, because 
he used personal exertion in putting down a tumultuary mo6~— ob- 
structing the freedom of election, violating the Queen's peace, 
and eusauliing the Queen's subjects, and did not rely alone on the 
moral force of his character and office ! Can it have been his 
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Excellency's opinion> thai in the presence of an Irith mob — in a 
country town— and while such a riot was ngmgy the magittraie 
should stand with folded arms, wn^pped up in his moral tharader^ 
and suffer his own or the lives of the electors to be assailed, 
without any efibrt to repel, by personal exertion. Yet undoubt- 
edly all this is necessarily inferrable from the order, as published, 
of his Excellency, removing Mr* VignoUes ! No doctrine could 
be devised more absurd in its principle, or more dangerous in 
its consequences I or, what perhi^ may recommend it, a more 
certain mode of procuring the tmioenai plaudiU of the j9/grma/ 
force of Ireland. 



Note B, Page 30. 

For an illustration of the importance of this view of the ne- 
cessity of public force, vested in a government for the protec- 
tion of the subfect, I would beseech the impartial and attentive 
consideration of the intelligent and influential reader to the 
present state of Ireland, as connected with the public force for 
the protection of the public against individual crime. 

The licentiousness, and, I add, the lying tendency of the press, 
and of those who direct and use the press for political purposes in 
both islands, is undoubtedly so enormous, that it can scarcely 
be referred to for proof of either side of any question bearing on 
public affiiirs, with a hope of thereby generally attaining truth, 
even as to matter-of-&ct. Yet the press sometimes, from ne- 
cessity, must state facts by which the intelligent and sagacious 
reader may arrive at sads&ctory results* Let him, then, if his 
station or duty require him to search for truth on the state of 
Ireland, and from documents which the press is obliged to disclose 
-»let him, but most cautiously, enquire even of the Daily Press, 
and he may be enabled to decide for himself whether the fol- 
lowing abstract of the condition of Ireland, with respect to the 
" protection of the public by the public forced be or be not 
true. It is assuredly given by one who has no possible motive — 
political, private, or personal — for misstating or overstating what 
has been the result of his own inquiry on this head. 
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Ireland at present, as a people, are divided into two great 
cla»ae9 — the one consisting of those who, by the course o^ po- 
litical affidrs in that country for the last 15 years — ^by the 
agitation of the public mind — ^by political adventurers, incen- 
diaries, public associations, clubs, aggregate, parish, and other 
local meetings — all, generally speaking, illegal or seditious — ^by 
the secret and wide-spreading sedition and treason of Ribbon so- 
cieties — ^by the influence of a Catholic priesthood, under the two- 
fold pressure,— of their exclusive church under a foreign head, 
and their consequent implacable hostility to the Protestant church 
and the English Protestant people — ^their ambition as an hierar- 
chy, combined with their [sense of religious duty — this elassy I 
«ay, aided by these combined influences, seek to overthrow, and 
hope to crush for ever, the Protestant Established Church in 
Ireland ; and this, by the instrumentality of the political influence 
created by O'Connell and the sub-agitators of the mob, on the 
seductive subject of Irish Independence. This independence 
they look for from a repeal of the Legislative Union, to*be fol- 
lowed by the legal establishment of a Catholic hierarchy and 
Church established on the ruins of the existing national one, 
and the spoils of its property. 

The o^ier of these classes is the Protestant gentry and the Pro- 
testant population, with the exception of those in each of these two 
descriptions who from interest or timidity, or incapability of dis- 
cerning the true political tendency of the conduct and opinions 
of the opposing class, stand aloof. ITiis class are ag^nst this 
movement, and struggle for the maintenance of the existing con^ 
stitution — ^for the church, which forms^part and parcel of that 
constitution and for the preservation of peace and order. 

The first of those two classes contain, very probably, 19-20ths 
of the jDcytm/oce, properly so called — the brute physical power 
of the country. This populace, uiider the influence of religious 
ignorance and Popish intolerance — sunder a Popish priesthood 
itself daily and openly violating the";^law by assuming power 
which even the Relief Bill withheld from them — influenced, 
too, and encouraged by that priesthood to despise, to detest, to 
oppose, to resist, passively and actively, the law of the land, and 
when it is possible, without danger of immediate punishment 
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from that law, to defeat the legaf demand of HAe by the Pro- 
testant clergy, and to take even life itself as the punishment of 
those who dare to be honest ; in a word, this populace, vitiated 
to the very marrow by the arts which they are taught to practise 
by election contests, and by all the nefiurious means by which 
corruption, vice, ignorance, and superstition can operate upon 
them — ^in this state, and thus prepared for violating the most 
aacred rights of the peaceable and orderly subjects of the state, 
comes this^n^ class to bear upon the second — ^this second being 
in every respect incompetent to meet such reckless opponents, 
insulated, and without that dose connection between diem and 
their clergy which subsists between the Popish clergy and their 
flocks, from the impoMsihUihft generally speaking, of nuih can^ 
mtauoaltoft, scattered, rari in gwrgUe^ as are the Protestant 
population over parishes so vast sometimes in extent, as render 
it a physical impossibility in the present state of the Protestant 
Church Establishment in Ireland, for the Protestant population 
and their clergy so to meet. 

Thus helpless, and surrounded by professed enemies, ar^ 
this unfortunate minority, in almost every county in Ireland, 
with the exception of two, or perhaps three, in th^ north 
of Ireland. When they are electors^ and a contest, the Pro- 
testant elector either feels himself induced to wave his right 
to vote, or he votes, rather than incur the peril of the '^ deadi's 
head" and murder, for the candidate whom he despises, or, 
perhaps, by whom he is threatened with civil excommunication 
if he refuses. In the mean time, a great proportion of the 
magistrates are popish, and sometimes not the dite of that creed, 
but men of a violently political class, and, therefore, not a very 
safe refuge for the intimidated Protestant. Even if Protestant, he 
is terrified by threats of mortal vengeance if he dares to pay the 
^< blood-stained impost"-*-the legeU debt which he owes to his 
clergyman, not less persecuted than himself. Murder and arson, 
maiming, deadly assaults, destruction of property, incapability 
even of becoming tenant to the acre of land which he mudt tiU 
to live, or the house which he is to inhabit, if there haj^pen to 
be a Popish tenant who prefers it, though he has been already 
ejected for non-payment — and though his offer may huve been 
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refused by the landlordy convinced of his perpetual insolvency, 
and unwilling to take patriotism in lieu of rent. 

What is the next stage of suffering ? 

The honest mani or the Protestant, is perpetually in dan« 
ger of outrage, by a gang at night*-his habitation broken 
into— 4iis &niily shot at, beaten, perhaps murdered by the 
patriotic felons 1 Justice, meanwhile, is hopeless for him* The 
terror of popuiace law forbids him to hope that a single wit* 
ness will attend to assist in proving his case. Instead ofjuitice^ 
he must expect accumulated outrage— death threatened — 
death finally inflicted ! And why is this? I will not say it is' 
so because the chief officers of the law are now Catholics-^or I 
believe no gentleman in high office of that creed, ever has 
violated, and I hope never will, the duty he owes the country ; but 
there are l^;al understri^pers not quite so much above the im- 
putation* Minor offices of conductors of prosecutions have now 
acquired a fixed position in Ireland. These are intervening 
offices between the poor who seek justice, and those fi*om whom 
it is expected* F&ar in this quarter, cooperates with fear firom 
off surrounding gturters^ that justice will be intercepted. Fear, 
above all, from juries chosen to try the crimes committed by the 
one class against the other. The Protestant juror is but a man 
like others. He is susceptible of fear— fear of a sanguinary 
populace* 

Agam^ no hope now of setting aside a juror, in order that 
a man of notorious, though not l^aUy proveable bad character, 
may not be placed on a jury where hs alone may prevent 
a verdict I All the 7,000,000 are equally innocent in the eye 
of the law I and there is no power now to prevent any twelve 
of them from sitting as jurors in a case of murder, in which, 
perhaps, they or some of them may be accomplices, unless 
some crtme, some connection with the crims^ or the criminal 
be PBOVSD^— -while the very source of the evil complained of is — 
the head and front of it — ^that neither witnesses, nor impartial 
conductors of prosecutions, nor impartial juries, can be had in 
any such cases to prove the incompetency of the juryman — or 
procure a conviction even where the jury is a fair one — and 
though, like that, horrible murder, (but not mosi horrible, for 
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there have been others in Ireland quite as bad») of Allen and 
M<Kenzie» where the murder was thw, of Miwn days' duration, 
and in the open jUli^ and whm^ no not wmI has been found that 
either dared to prevent the crimey or to give evidence of it, 
private or public, when committed ! 

In Ireland, therefore, I ask the intelligent and impartial British 
reader, is there an ^'^ adequaJU foruT vested in the men to whom 
is entrusted the civil government of Ireland, to <' protect the 
life, liberty, and property of the subjects of that government V* 

Is not thii *' element of civil government" absent, or if it be 
existing, why is it inoperative ? 

I contend it is not existing in Ireland ; for that ** force/* with 
respect to the administration of protective justice, must, to be 
efficient, effectively consist of, and be under the contEol of 
magistrates who constitute a portion of that force* If such 
'< force" existed, it is not to be presumed they neglected their 
duty. The fact of its << inefixu^/' then, in Ireland, where such 
a state of things as I have described exists, is proof of its " not^ 
eenttence/' But there is yet a more conclusive proo£ Within 
a few months the Irish Viceroy — Lord Mulgrar^— havmg the 
whole roRC£ of the civil government under his command and 
direction, issued an order to the police force in Ireland, or 
rather an intimation to the Irish public, that even where (in 
times like these) protection was claimed from the constabulary, 
by a person whose house was threatened with demolition, or .his 
person with murder, protection on his premieee^ (there where 
the deetrucUon woe menaeedy) he should have only for one nigJUy 
unless the applicant — ^the /waiofi^— the Proieetant peasant — the 
day labourer, living on 10c?. a day — ^the witnees who had bortie 
testimony against the perpetrators of a political assassination^ or 
a tithe murder — should pay the expense of the protection, and 
find a lodging for the protector ! 

Will it be said after this, that the ctvt7 government in Ireland 
has vested in it, and placed in prc^r hands, an ^*. adequate Jbree'* 
for the protection of the lives, liberties, and properties of the 
Queen's subjects ? 

The order to which I havp thus alluded has been made public 
-—has been commented upon — ^but has not yet been brought 
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under the notice of the legislature ; but it will be found in sub- 
stance such as I have stated* and is subject to the observations I 
have made. 



Note M. — ^Pagx 109* 

This tnost reverend gentleman. Dr. Murray, is the very same 
most reverend Divine who has contributed so largely to O'Con- 
nell's TBiBUTK and justice rent, anA who also in the year 1823» 
fiivoured the faithful of the Holy Catholic Churdi, and its Ca^ 
tfaolic clergy and bdty of the diocese of Dublin with a PASTOHiLL 
ABBRE88, announcing the " miraculoitb cure of Mrs. Mary 
Stuart, a rdigieme of the tonvetU of St. Joseph, Ranelagfa, pub- 
lished by the Rotaii College of Matnooth V This now 
** leading member of the Board of National Education in 
Ireland,'^ in this Pastoral Address authenticates the miraglb 
(one of Hohenloe's) in the most emphatic manner. He begias 
his address with holy joy thus— 

** A delightful duty has devolved upon cs — ^it is to reveal and 
to confess the work of God ! with a heart at once struck with 
awe and inflamed with gratitude to the * God of all consolation.' 
We proclaim to you a new and wonderful manifestation of his 
goodness which WE have just had the happiness to wttiMM. 
Mary Stuart, of the Convent of St. Joseph, Ranelagh, has 
through the eoftreiardinarif interposition of that Omnipotent 
Being, who killeth and maketh alive, been restored, instanta- 
neously, to health from a state of hopeless infirmity — ^for the 
relief of which all the resources of human skill had been ex- 
pended in vain !" 

His Orace then proceeds, most devoutly, to state the suffer- 
ings of the patient, and then continues—*^ Up to the morning 
of the 1st instant, she continued in this deplorable state, without 
any symptoms of amendment, and apparently beyond the reach 
of human aid f — he then states that *' on a certain hour wMch had 
been settled by previous an^ngement^ she united her devotions (as 
did also her numerous friends) with the holy soucrifke of the mass 
which was to be offered by Alexander^ Prince Hohenloe, in the 
hope of obtaining immediately from God that relief which no 
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human means could afford ! — that with this view she received, 
though with much difficulty, the divine communion at the mass, 
which was celebrated at the same hour in her chamber for her 
recovery ; that mass being ended, and no cure yet effected, she 
was in the act of resigning herself, with perfect submission to 
the will of God, when insiantlif she • felt the power of move- 
nient and a capability of speech — that she exclaimed with an 
animated voice — ^ Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of Hosts I' raised 
herself without assistance-nra/M Jor her dOire — ^left the bed to 
which she had been for so many months fastened— walked to 
the Convent chapel with a firm step, and there joined her reli- 
gious sisters in solemn thanksgiving," &c. &c. 

TI>e pious Bishop then states that he felt it a sacred duty to 
examine the grounds on which the statement was made — ^that 
he investigated this tuUmishing cure — ^made a still briber — a 
new and rigid enquiry, &c« — called to his aid ' the wiedom and 
intelligence of his reverend brethren — the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and they declared it their unanimmu qptsioM that Ae 
cure of Mary Stuart is the effect of sups&natuaai* agehct — 
and that they feel in their inmost aotd an irresistible oonmction 

THAT THIS IS THE FINGER OF OOD." 

The Bishop then proceeds to say, '' he did not expect this new 
and splendid wonder would awe into silence the cavils of the 
sceptic — ^the miracles of the Redeemer himself were contra- 
dicted — but that the true Miever would find therein a ^' new link 
to bind him if possible more closely to His DiyiNEiiT attsstkd 

KEUGION." 

Protestants of Ireland ! is it strange that with such an apos^ 
tolic Popish prelate, a chief maxiber of a Board of nationax 
EDUCATION, the BIBLE should bc prohibited in the National 
School as a source of *^ reliinous instruction ?" 



Note N, Page 111. 

In &ct, the National system is perfectly absurd — as national — 
with respect to religion. Its absurdities would appear in five 
minutes in a conversation, if vei^biage were -excluded firom the 
argument. Now, for example, let Mr. Blake — a very shrewd, 
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sharp gentleman I understand-^ practical lawyer too— a com- 
missioner also, and an advocate of the system, and who has had 
hts mind made up as a witness, having been examined before 
the Lords' Committee. Let Mr. Blake be asked by an inquisitive 
gentleman^-A Stranger — who, for the first time, hears of this 
great ^'nationai« institution"— and desires to know what its 
coii^)08ition and merits are — let him ask a few questimis on this 
subject; as for instance :«— 

** Stranger.^— I understand, Mr. B., you have a National Edu- 
cation Establishment in Ireland ; is it on a great scale ? 

** Mr. Blake.^ — We have, sir, and we are proud of it* — I am 
one of the commissioners. We have triumphantly got over the 
great difficulty g£ combining religious education and literartfy 
notwithstanding the number of sects in Ireland, and the jealous 
feeling of the sects toward each other. — I'll tell you a very 
comical and interesting anecdote which shews the extent of our 
success -^— 

*^ Si^— I beg your pardon, Mr. B., postpone the anecdote for 
a moment, and let me ask you, are not you a Roman Catholic ? 

« Mr. B.— I am, Sir. 

^ S^— Your National establishment, I suppose, must be Pro- 
testant, as that is the established religion of the country : how 
do you, therefore, happen to be a commissioner ? 

" Mr. B. — Oh ! we have contrived to get over that difficulty, for 
though the religion of the state is ProtestafUy we have so framed 
the system that it admits the youth of all sects of Christians to a 
general education. 

« S*— Then, you exclude religious education altogether, I pre- 
sume? 

" Mr. B. — Oh ! by no means. We are very attentive, indeed, 
to UMte religious and moral education with literary. And,-.I 
flatter myself, we have succeeded. I was one of certain com- 
nussioners to whom government referred the consideration of a 
plan, and I suggested one, which is that adopted. 

« S.^I confess, I am a little surprised you have been able to 
do so— though I have a very high opinion of your ingenuity. 
Pray, what religion, then, is it that your, system teaches. I 
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should have thought the government would necessarily hare 
taught the eitahlithed religion f 

*^ Mr. B. — Oh ! by no means ; what we do is this, we do not 
teach any particular religion, but religion in general — ^religion 
in the abetrad^ as I may say* In fact, the religion which we 
have adopted for the purpose of avoiding all religious diiTe- 
renoes, and yet, getting the benefit of a confined religious and 
literary education, is a neutral religion, omitting every thing on 
which there might be difference of opinion. 

*< &-— There is, then, if I understand you, no religious sect 
which profess the religion taught in your national establish- 
ment? 

'< Mr. B«— ^-Certainly so : for we omit teaching any opinion 
or creed on which any material diffisrence exists among 
Chrietiane. 

«< S. — But you do teach Christianity at all events ? 

"Mr. B. — Oh! certainly. I am too good a Catholic myself 
to exclude Chrietianitt^. We only omit in our teaching, the 
several peculiarities that distinguish sect from sectj and inculcate 
only that in which all etgree. 

" S. — ^Pray, are all the commissioners or governors of your 
board, Catholics as you are ? 

*^ Mr* B«— -Certainly not. It is one of the proofs, and a con- 
vincing one, of the perfect liberality of our institution, that 
nearly all the members are of different religious denominations. 
This secures perfict neutrality and indifference in the administra- 
tion of the system. ' We are very desirous so to act as to 
secure netUralittf* 

" S. — Yes, I agree with you — your system^ I think, must do 
that. Pray, who are the chief members of your board ? 

^< Mr. B. — They are, besides myself, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin and Primate, the Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin and Primate — I must introduce him to you as an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and most liberal man. And then there is the 
Rev. Mr. Carlile, a very sensible, able, clever man ; he is — is 
a — a — I am at a loss, a little, about him as to his creed, 
but I think he is generally called an Unitarian — ^by some a 
Soeinian* He, too, is a very liberal, as well as useful member of 
the board. 
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*' S. — An Vh^rian ! Is not that one who denies the dwintiy 
of the Saviour ? 

**Mn B. — Yes, as far as I understand the subject — as to 
Socinianism — not having ever read Socinusy I cannot say what 
may be the difference between the two creeds; but as we 
observe a strict neutraUtyi and * do not countenance any 
peetUiar views of religion/ we give ourselves no trouble on that 
head. 

<'S«-^But, I think you said the board taught Christianity. 
Do you not conceive that a belief in the divinity of the Saviour 
is a necessary characteristic of a C^nristian 9 

** Mr. B. — ^Perhaps it may be — ^that depends, however, on the 
sense in which ChiHstianikf is used; and, in order to avoid 
difference of opinion in matters of religion, we dbnt look too 
nearly into matters of that kind ; we exclude all pecuiiar views 
of religion. 

**S. — But if it were ascertained, that good Catholics, and 
good Protestants of the Church of England, hold belief in the 
divinity of die Saviour, as essential to Christianity^, I presume^ 
neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant parents would send thfelr 
children to a school where Infidelity on that point was taught, and 
one of the masters a professed Infidel ?' 

« Mr. B.— I cannot answer to that ; but you recolltect T tofd you 
that we observe a strict neutrality on all: religious subjects — and 
Mr. CarliHe does not teach his doctrine in the schools, nor would we 
admit * any book-teaching his doctrine^ or any book countenancing 
any other peculiar view of religion.' 

«S. — Then you, of course, teach religion in su<*t a manner 
as is quite consistent with any belief, creeds or seetj whatever^^— 
Deismy for instance ? 

*« Mr. B. — As we dont countenance any peculiar view of 
religion, as I have told you, of course we could not diseounr- 
finance Deism, for to discountenance Deism must to be counte- 
nance its opposites. 

« S. — As you are so liberal in excluding all books which 
countenance any peculiar view of religion, I suppose you ex- 
clude the Scriptures ? 

« Mr. B.— .1 have some little difficulty in answering that 
question, for we do and we do not exclude them. We admit the 
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bookty that is» we dont turn them out when they are dis- 
covered, but we dont suffer them to be read as in any respect 
school books. It has cost us much trouble to arrange and de- 
termine on this point* W^ know that the «Scr»/»<ttre9— -particularty 
the New Testament — do countenance, in a very peculiar man- 
ner, Chbistianity — and yet, what could we do ? if the Bible 
were read in the schools, the Roman Catholic dergy-^-my ex« 
cellent friends — ^would cry out Proiehftizm instantly, and our 
National schools would be deserted, as were those of Uie Kildare 
Place Society, which we have succeeded in displacing. Bnt, on 
the other hand, though we dont counUnanee tliis book, because it 
gives peculiar views of religion, we have not had courage enough 
to digcauntenance it by actual prohibition; and, therefiNre, 
(though we are not very firm on the point,) we permit one day 
in the week as a kind of holiday from the business of education ; 
any person who pleases, priest, minister, parent, or child, to 
take up the book and read $ but we dont teach it or read it as any 
part of our system. 

(< S. — I see you liave had great difficulty, Mr* Blake, on this 
suhject ; and I dont think you have yet got over it ; fiur I cannot 
help thinking you prohibit a book when you prohibit the reading 
of it for instruction in your schools. The^th or sixth day which 
you make a holiday from school business^ does not serve you mjuch, 
nor your pupils either ; for, as far as I see, you do not make 
reading Scripture, even on that day, a duty. You have no par- 
son to teach or read them* 

'< Mr. B. — It is true, we are a little pressed there — but we 
have an answer to the difficulty. We use extracts from the 
Spriptures which are read in the schools^-these are agreed on 
by the Board, which, as you have seen, consist of VhiUarianf 
Roman CathoUcf and ProtestagU clergy, and these we think give 
as much of the Scriptures as are at once aafe and necessary for 
religious and moral education in schools. 

** S. — Then I presume the extbacts are perfectly neuifxd as 
you say yoiir system is— and teach nothing whatever that relates 
to any ' peculiar view of religion ;' they are neutral as to die 
religion of ProtestantSy Roman CaiholieSf of . SodniasiSf of 
AhtitriniUiriam, of Deists f 
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" Mr. B. — Just so. We have had some difficulty in getting at 
extracts sufficiently safe and harmless, but I think we have 
succeeded— and I think such is the opinion also of Archbishop 
Murray and Archbishop Whately. They agree that the extracts 
are quite innocent of giving the leaH information to any class 
of religionists upon any subject on which it would be of the least 
value to be informed I 

^'S. — You have been exceedingly fortunate, and I have no 
doubt the success of your schools will be proportionate to your 
skill and industry, in fi'aming so admirable a system I I do not 
think I ever heard of one so perfectly neutralized. Have you 
been equally fortunate in getting schoolmasters to second your 
view? 

*^ Mr. B.^ — I am not quite sure of that ; for, I know not how 
it happens, but the great majority of our schoolmasters are 
Roman Catholics, and some how or other our schools are in the 
vicinity either of chapels, or nunneries, and as masters must 
have a great influence in the schools, and may themselves be 
influenced by their clergy, they may perhaps lean a little toward 
those ' peculiar views' of religion which you know our priests 
and nuns entertain. But wo cannot guard against every thing. 

" S.-^-Very true, Mr. B , you have done all that could be 

expected from you^ — Good morning ! 



Note Y— Page 140. 

The wretched condition of the lower orders of the Irish tenantry" 
is lamentable t It cannot, however, but strike every impartial 
and humane man, that much of this wretchedness is caused by 
the abused influence of the priesthood and the agitators of 
Ireland. The hatred of Popery to the Established Church, and 
the indefatigable zeal with which O'ConncU, his National Associ- 
ation, his Liberal Clubs, and his Unions, labour to gratify that 
hatred by the persecution of the Protestant clergy, and a murderous 
opposition to tithes, are at present, and for several of the last 
years have been, the prolific sources of that wretchedness. 
The manner in which it more immediately and directly operates, 
is, by placing the landlords and the tenantry in a position of 
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cfirect and almost neceaanf hoHUUy ! The tandlordiBy neceantfiTjr 
advocates for industry, sobriety, and obedience to the laws, 
believing that the interests of the country — ^including of necessity 
those of the land occupiers— are likely to be best promoted by a 
legislature consisting of men of character for intelligence, and 
independent in point of property, wish, and must for ever wish, 
that a tenantry holding under them, and from whom the qualifica- 
tion to vote for representatives is derived, should concur with them 
in returning Aat class of men to parliament. It happens, how- 
ever, most frequently, that the argument of the priest, perhaps 
at the confessional, and the harangues of O'Connell and his 
associates, daily and universally urging the tenantry in the 
opposite direction, lead, or rather drive, them into an angry, 
persevering, insolent, and provoking opposition to this natural 
and just desire. They are led not only to vote against the 
candidate whom the landlords support, but they assemble in 
mobs, and conspire in private, to effect the grand object which 
priest and agitator have constantly in view — the demoliHon of 
the Protestant church — through a lawless and sanguinary re- 
fistance to the claim of the Protestant clergy for tithes— their 
lawful demand, and their sole support. Hence arise tumults, 
outrage, murder, an almost total disorganization of society, in 
which the landlord himself ib usually the first and greatest 
sufferer, by danger of personal violence, and the certain loss of 
a great portion of his income — his rent. If, in particular cases, 
he finds himself obliged to eject a Roman Catholic tenant, one 
of the class I have described, for non-payment of rent, the priest 
and the a^tator raise the cry of persecution far religion. The 
*^ National Association,* and the Liberal Clubs, in order to col- 
lect the Justice Renty excite the tenant against the landlord ; and 
if there be the slightest ground to give a colour to litigation. 
Attorneys, and even Barristers, are appointed to the patriotic 
duty of defending this persecuted peasant. If at length, how- 
ever, the landlord succeeds, and has a decree in his favour, or a 
judgment in ejectment, he proceeds, of course, to take the pos- 
session. This, however, cannot be done, but at peril of the loss 
of life of the ofiicers who come to expel the evicted tenant. If 
possession be at length obtained, and a new tenant ventures to 
assume the possession of the evicted premises, the first step 
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taken by the patriotic protectors of the penecuied and evicted 
tenant, is to serve a notice on the new occupier, requiring him, 
in threatening language, to relinquish the possession. If that be 
disobeyed, the next step, in regidar order, is to attack by night, 
break open his house, and barbarously beat and abuse the family. 
If ikit warning be not sufficient to compel an abandonment of 
the holding, the next most frequently is, to cumsainate the tenant, 
or burn the cabin ! During this whole period, the war-cry is 
abroad through the county against the landlord, and he himself 
in imminent danger from the priestly or patriotic slanders that 
are circulated of him through every chapel and club-house in his 
neighbourhood. 

Now, a landlord thus circumstanced, cannot but desire to be 
freed from a tenantry and scenes like these. How is it to be 
effected ? There are but two ways — ^the one, by abandoning his 
property, and letting a tenantry remain in possession without 
paying rent — or, to get rid of the whole of this class of tenants, 
and if possible obtain another. If he does so, can an honest 
man, a good magistrate, or, above all, can a chief governor of 
Ireland, to whom the peace and safety of the country is com- 
mitted, blame, publicly denounce, or declaim against such a 
landlord so acting ? Yet I fear something like this has been 
done by a tpeech purporting to be that of the present Chief 
Governor of Ireland, published with every mark of authenticity, 
and circulated as his. In this speech his Excellency not only 
adverts to this state of things, but alludes, in a manner scarcely 
reconcilable with the office he holds, to some crimes, even murder, 
committed and growing out of the late election for the county 
Sligo. This speech purports to be a reply to Lord Roden, on a 
motion made by his lordship, on 27th November, 1837* 

In the 23d page of this speech, his Excellency mentions the 
murders of Allen and IfKenzie, They were committed about 
the end of August last ; and were, as admitted on all hands, 
most barbarous murders ! His Excellency proceeds to justify 
himself from an imputation on his government for negligence in 
the prosecution of the murderers ; and states, that on the 6th of 
September, a reward was offered by them for the apprehengion' 
cf a Moman CaSwIic dergyman, in consequence of private in- 
formation against him % that he was arrested ; that the whole 
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circumstances were invesligated» and the case yet remains for 
trial ; but that his Excellency " believei* no person who attended 
tlie investigation '^ believed the fbdsst to be implicated at aU 
TO THE EXTENT charged /" No direct evidence, he says, was 
given against him ; and the priest was admitted to bul. Some 
evidence against him, then, there was— -we know not to what exteifU 
his reverence may have acted. 

One at least of the persons mm*dered was a Protestant His 
Excellency says he would not admit in that, or in any other caee, 
that this man was murdered " because he was a Protestant" He 
says <' it was merely A coincidence*' that he happened to be one. 
He then proceeds to observe upon the crime in a manner which 
%$9 1 ihinky much to be lamented f In page 30 of the Speech, he 
mentions, and as a species of set off in the way of extenuation or 
excuse, an alleged detention of some voters, by which the *' opposite 
part/' had lost some votes. ^ *' With respect to the case of Allen 
and M^Kenzie^ says his Excellency, '' though I cannot but ex- 
press my feelings of horror at the atrocity 9 yet I cannot entirely 
Jbrget that the system of kidnappings which has been found to 
be one of the causes of subsequent offences, is not by any means 
confined to one party, or any one county in Ireland.'^ He then 
names places in which this kidnapping had been practised, and 
then proceeds : '^ When, my Lords, such proceedings were 
countenanced hj persons of educations^ (he does not say against 
whom, or whether at all such proceedings were proved^) who of 
course could not by any possibility be considered as desirous 
of leading to the commission of an of&nce of so serious a nature 
as that of murder — ^but, my Lords, when persons of high station 
(who 7) were seen setting so bad an example, it cannot be a 
MATTES of very great surprise, that thai example should be 
followed (in kidnapping or by homicide?) by persons of an 
inferior station, who, in the first instance^ could not be supposed 
to intend to commit murder, but whose subsequent proceedings 
have led to the commission of that crime.** 

Here then is a legal or a moral, or rather an illegal and most 
immoral, argument, delivered in the highest legal tribunal in the 
empire, by the peer holding the higtiest situation possible to be 
held by a subject, directly informing all who can read in Ireland, 
that two murders, most horrible in all their circumstances, aris- 
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ing out of malice generated at an election, if not out of the 
malice of Papists against a Protestant, (and for that reason) ts 
to be reduced almost to mere manslaughter, because^ in a different 
county, and at a different time^ and between different pariiesy a 
misdemeanour bad been committed by keeping back a voter at 
an election, whereby his vote wcu lost ! What can compare with 
the folly of this, except its mischief? 

Why should any Noble Lord — but least of all the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and General Governor of Ireland — ^before these horrible 
murderers had been arrested — (if the priest be not one) — and 
therefore, before the whole facts andcircumstances of the case were 
proved in evidence before a court and jury — why should 7^ at- 
tempt, even if any ground existed, (as certainly none does,) in 
ignorance of the fact, to preoccupy the public mind by JhUades 
in fijust and reasonings and induce a belief that the murder was 
but manskv^hter or, at least, that there were circumstances 
in the case to extenuate almost to nothing — the guilt of the mis- 
creant murderers ! Suppose those men, (if the priest be not one of 
them— ^ is already secured,) suppose them to have heard of 
this defence, or extenuation of their crime, delivered in the 
House of Lords by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland : and suppose 
thaty induced by this flattering statement of their extenuated 
faults, they should surrender and plead guilty — but, as they 
naturally would do after sentence of death — should throw them- 
selves for mercy*— the mercy of their advocate — ^the Q^een*s 
Viceroy ! could he fairly refuse to extend the mercy of the 
crown to them, after all that he had so urged for them, before 
the whole empire, in diminution of their guilt? 

But the mischief of this unfortunate argument of his Excellency 
is the more to be deplored, because it is not unlikely to operate 
upon understandings not very capable of separating what is 
reasonable from wh^t is absurd. His speech, if read by the 
peasantry, whose favour and love in a high degree his Excellency 
most deservedly enjoys, will be apt to misconstrue his expres- 
sions, and instead of believing that his Excellency holds the 
murder of these two unfortunate men " in horror^*' will look only 
to the earnest manner in which Tie extenuates the mubdeb hy the 
KiPNAFFiNO, and will take it for granted that the one is by no 
means worse than the other. How much will this reasoning be 
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supported by the fiict, that it has been urged in ^' parlianient'' 
as % good reattm^ and not atatttua matter of very great mrprUey 
Aai the example of the kidnappino should have led as an «r- 
ample to the homicide^ and particularly as in the supposition of 
his Excellency — the homicides did not mean to commit murder 
at FiBST, but were, may they not say, naturalfy led to the com" 
minion of that crime / Will they not naturally hope for pardon, 
at least, from his Excellency, if not an acquittal by a jury ! 
Nay, the kidnapping is a precedent of mitigation that may 
serve for all the murders which may hereafter be committed 
until the kidnapping shall have been forgotten ! for surely, if 
that kidnapping, to which his Excellency alluded, was com- 
mitted by different parties, and in a different county from the 
place of the murder of Allen and Mackenzie, why should it not 
be equally good for anjf murder that can be committed under 
similar circumstances at a different time and place— provided 
the murder shall not be more atrocious than Allen's — which is 
impossible ! 

But I must hasten to another topic of his Excellency's argu- 
ment more important still, because more mischievous than the 
others. 

His Excellency, in treating of the murder, seems to consider 
it most likely to have arisen not so much from hatred to Protes- 
tantism as ^^from that unfortunate disorganization which (he 
truly says) too much prevails in Ireland in the relation between 
landlord and tenant/* 

After expatiating a little on the different situations in which 
the tenantry of England stand, compared with Ireland, he 
observes, though I cannot distinctly comprehend what he means 
by the expression — ^that, ** in Ireland there is no security for 
industry^ unless he means, which is not at all likely, that men's 
industry and property is not as well defended and protected in 
Ireland as they ought to be, because, the laws in Ireland are 
not enforced, but, on the contrary, the mob suffered to make as 
free as they please with temporal as well as ecclesiastical 
property. However, his Excellency then proceeds to inform 
the British peers, that, '' in Ireland land is become a necessary 
of life ;" as, indeed, it is in England to those who have nothing 
but their land to live by — ^he proceeds to say, that " necessity 
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<< drives hard bargains, and hard bargains beget no good or 
'< kindly feelings in the minds of those who are parties to them, 
" either on the one side or the other." And then, he professes 
to decline pursuing this delicaie subject further, and yet, however, 
he does proceed thus, (/>. 31,) ^* that, it is enough to say, that 
*' the general good feeling that exists in England is unknown, 
<< or rarely to be found, in Ireland i" and that, ^* whilst in most 
^* cases, the relation of landlord and tenant in England is one of 
** sympcUhf without dependence, in Ireland it is one too often of 
*f entire dependence without a shadow of sympathy." This is a 
very sweeping charge against the Irish landlords — ^the more un- 
just, because, though his charge is most coraprehensve against 
them^ his Excellency forgets to say, or even insinuate a syllable, 
as to any want of sympathy, or feeling of justice, or any one of 
the failings of the Irish tenantry, who, I presume, have their 
'< peccadillos," at least, as well as their betters. His Excellency 
then draws a general inference from the one-sided case, which he 
has thus stated against the landlords, and says, << out of this un- 
fortunate state of things arise many of the disturbances of 
Ireland." But, at last, he comes to the point to which I have 
already adverted in this note^ namely, the state in which the 
landlords and tenants are. placed in respect to elections. He 
does not directly say, that the Conservative landlords on the last 
election made any unconstitutional threats to bias the votes of 
any portion of the electors, but he leaves it to the House of 
Lords to judge — as if he had laid soine fact before them on which 
to found a judgment, '' whetlier such a course of proceeding was 
'< not calculated to widen the differences and to foment the ill 
'* feeling which already too much exists between landlord and 
^Henant, and at the same time disturb, perhaps destroy, the 
" tranquillity of the country." All this being merely hypo- 
thetical, the Lords, if called on, must, no doubt, admit, that " such 
unconstitutional and unwarrantable conduct on the part of the 
landlords, if proved, must have the effect he suggests. But, 
instead of proof by facts, his Excellency then launches out into 
a panegyric on his own tranquillizing government, in which, as 
before, he takes every thing for granted. But, and -at last, he 
says, that " certain rumours had reached him of the conduct of 
some particular landlords," and particularly, "a circumstance 
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which he heard of, connected with a parish in the county of 
Cork.** His Lordship then hesitates — ^is reluctant to touch 
upon it — ^is perfectly aware that the noble lord [Elarl of 6andon3 
has a right to do what he pleases with his own — but, at the same 
time, he says, while we are considering the effect it may have 
upon the tranquillity of Ireland, I am bound to say, that any 
whoUeale system of depopulation founded upon the reUgiaus 
opinions of any portion of the people is a system that cannot for 
a moment he tolerated*** Most certainly true. The opinion on 
the supposed and imaginary case is most just. He then procee<fe 
to say, that Lord Bandon's case is not the peculiar instance, and 
he produces a statement as proof, and a letter from an agent of Mr. 
Quinn's, dated, 2drd of February, 1827, in which the agent states, 
<< that Mr. Quinn does not intend to set a farm to a Mr. Doyle — 
and that, not upon account of any personal objection to the per- 
son proposing, but because the Roman Catholic tenants on his 
estaie have in general given him every opposition in their power, 
both as to the payments of tithe which he ha^ been by law obliged to 
pay for them ; and also, in any general election for the county 
of Wexford which, (he says,) I think has nearly determined him 
from setting in future to persons of that persuasion." 

Now can it be possible that Lord Mulgrave — a statesman — a 
magistrate, and Chief Governor of Ireland, should be so dull, so 
incompetent to distinguish the boundaries between right and 
wrong, civil or moral — ^between what it is natural and lawful for 
a landlord, and what it is culpable or unusual for him to do in 
fair dealing as between him and his tenantry ! Is it possible he 
can conceive for a moment that Lord Bandon is blameable for 
acting, with regard to his tenantry, as his agent, by this letter^ 
states it to be his intention to do ! 

If a tenantry — ^numerous, I presume, and popish, as it appears 
Lord Bandon's tenantry are — continue to occupy his lands, and 
yet, as in a body, give him every opposition — not merely as to 
the parliamentary influence, which every landlord may fairly 
expect from a tenantry friendly and well disposed to the person 
under whom they live, and whose kindness they seek— -but in 
addition, combine illegally and seditiously to resist a just and 
indisputable debt which they owe to a clergy^ whose claim is 
chargeable on the land — and the resistance to which, leaves him, 
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the landlord, liable to the payment — and which he is actually 
obliged to pay for them : Is it possible, I ask again, to believe 
that any, the least informed gentleman^ even in Ireland, could be 
so wrongheaded, so palpably unjust, not to say egregiously absurd, 
as even to insinuate that a landlord so circumstanced, was acting 
in an unworthy, unusual, or blameable manner, if he should 
resolve to change that tenantry, whatever may be their creed ; 
and, if he be able, procure a tenantry of another and a better 
order, who will not only discharge the debts with which they are 
legally chargeable, but also thus keep themselves aloof from 
scMiition, tumult, and outrage !— *nay more ; if he find that this 
tenantry act in this unwarrantable manner in their religioui 
charactevy and under the special direction of a popish priesthood 
and a popish demagogue, would he not be justified in rejecting 
persons of tha4 descriptionj and, on that account, who should 
offer themselves as tenantry ? 

Is not the course which Lord Bandon is pursuing, the course 
which any man of ordinary prudence would take, and which, as an 
honest man, and a good citizen^ he ought to take ? Is the estate 
of any man who knows the duty he owes to himself or to society, 
to be left in the gratuitous possession of a gang, liable to legal 
eviction, who unite to resist, either pi^nvehf or oc/tvel^, the law 
of the land, and compel their landlord to pay their debt ?— who 
combine with,or act under either popish, clerical, or demagogue-lay- 
TKAiTOBS, (I use the word ' tridtor* deliberately ^ for a continued 
and combined resistance, with an expressed intent to defeat the 
law for the purpose of compelling the legislature, by the terror 
that combination, to repeeU it, is, I contend for it, t&eason I) 
to extinguish the establishment of the national church by inti- 
midating the legislature, and starving its clergy ! What a Chief 
Grovernor must he make if such be his notions of the dutjf of 
landlord and tenant, and of the rigJu, either by law or custom, of 
the tenant against the landlord I But let us see to what this 
fooling — this half moral, half political principle which his Excel- 
lency thus insinuates — naturally leads even his own mind I 

In the very next page his Excellency states-— on hearse^, and 
< he understood,^ and on a statement which ' he believes may he 
coi*rohorated* — that so complete was the system of perse c0tion, 
(that is, the refusal to relet to those had tenants,) and extek- 
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MtNATioK, carried on against them, that many of them (how 
many he does not state — ^perhaps in the tone of exaggeration in 
which he spoke, the manjf may be two^ or three — and those e;ected 
for disinclination to pay reniy as well as inabiliU^,) were — ^what ! 
mubdbbxdI extesbunated ! shot like dogs I drowned! No, 
gentle reader ! nothing so heroic. But sad to tell — these many 
— the&e—perhape the worsts the most wicked, the most riotous on 
an estate, swarming with tithe rioters — were <* unable to find a 
night's lodging 1 ! I** 

** On such a system, my Lords I** says hb lordship, " I will 
not .make a single comment" — He would have deserved the praise 
of discretion if he had kept this promise ! but unfortunately his 
lordship was unable to adhere to this laudable resolution — and in 
the very next sentence he commences one of the most pathetic 
addresses that could be delivered or that ever was delivered to 
that august assembly, the British Lords, '< on a very cold night r* 
by a man posseseing his Lordship's power of moving f — I cannot 
withhold it firom my readers* — It is as follows : — " I leave it to 
your lordships, when you are exposed even fir a moment to the 
cold air in passing hence to-night to your own homes, to reflect 
upon the sufferings of these people — ^to reflect upon the sufler- 
ings of aged men, hed-ridden, if still they had a bed left*-of 
women in child-birth— of infants hungry and helpless, ejected in 
this wholesale manner from their homes, and compelled to wan- 
der the country in these bleak winter nights. Such, I am told, 
is the condition of some of the tenantry in that part of the 
country to which I have alluded. My Lords, let those only who 
think that such things are right for such causes, let thetn, and 
them only, talk merely of the crime, and think nothing of the 
misery of Ireland." His Excellency rises to the heroic just at 
this passage, and he proceeds, *' Nay, I will say more : if any 
such system is pursued (that of ejecting bad tenants who are 
Papists, < a mere coincidence' /) — If any general depopulation of 
the country on the ground of religion is attempted in Ireland-^ 
(His Excellency is mistaken in point of law if he supposes any 
tenants can be ejected for being Papists ; but if it were possible 
by law, &c. what woidd his Excellency do ? — ^hear !) IwiU still labor 
on; 1 will still endeavour, as long as I am honored with the 
confidence of my Sovereign, to secure the tranquillity and pre- 
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serve the peftce of that distressed country * This is certainly 
very humane of his Excellency, and every honest man must 
wish him success whatever the weather may be $ but they cannot, 
nevertheless, help wishing that his future exertions in that way 
may be more successful than his pa^ — ^for certainly from Lord 
Roden's statement which his Excellency is here replying to, 
it was very problematical whether the country was ever more 
disgraced by crime (even though it shoidd prove true that Allen 
was not murdered because he was a Protestant) than under his 
Excellency's government. His Lordship then proceeds in an- 
nouncing his intention, or rather denouncing the landlords of 
Ireland, — he says, ^^ But I tell the persons who take such steps, 
that I consider them more powerful for evil than I can be for 
good, in the honest and unshrinking discharge of my duties." 
Now, in this passage, I think his Lordship has done more to 
aggravate the existing evils of Ireland, to disturb the *' tranquil- 
lity,** and destroy the ** peace of that distresseil country," and 
promote the ill-feeling which unfortunately has been excited 
between the landlords and tenantry of Ireland, than any mea- 
siffe will, or his whole administration, ever be able to coun- 
tervail! 

He has excited, or greatly aggravated the existing jealousy, 
suspicion, and hatred of popish tenants against Protestant land- 
lords — that is, in other words, considering that the Protestants 
are the proprietors of the soil, and the Roman Catholics the oc- 
cupiers— 4ie has roused and influenced the bad pasisions of the 
tenantry of Ireland against the great body of the Lrish landlords I 
He has taught the popish tenants to believe that whether they 
pay their rents or not, they are to be exterminated by their Pro- 
testant landlords because they are Catholics ! 

He has therefore increased the aptitude in the tenantry to 
withhold rent, by teaching them that the most regular payment 
of rent wiU not save them from the exterminating Yf2iX of Pro- 
testant landlords against them as Papists. 

He has added a new stimulus to those of the priesthood and 
the demagogue to resist tithe at any hazard — ^because even the 
pajrment of tithes will not save them as popish tenants, or mode- 
rate the malignity of the Protestant landlord against them. 
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What a mast of misdnef, tiherdbre, is likely to arise from this 
single act of folly ! 

In what a sCate does this extraordinary liarangne place the 
whole body of die Irish Isndholders ! 

How are they to coiuiiict themselves ? 

Must they hericcf u rw ar d abstain frdm distraint &r ejectmetit 
for their rent ? 

If not-^if they ejects they lure held up as oppressors-^-as exier- 
minator»'^a fact, this wo^ is nodertotood to mean mmrdgrerg-^ 
May there not be retalicUum by the hiisled and ignorant peasant? 

If they d6 not eject for their rent, who will pay any ? 

If they distraini tod attempt to sell the distress^ who wttl dare 
to be the purcha^eite ? 

In pLrin language^ this speech^ from the idol of 'the Iri^h moby 
has done m6re>-^I had almost said incurahle^-^mi^hief to the 
country^ than the Aggregate of all the seditious labours of 
O'Connelly durii^ a Itmg life» could hav« effected i 

But seO) I ptay reader; attend to the insidious manner 
in which the caliLmities that may ariSe» and the blood that may 
be shed in Consequence of this dreadful perversion of truthi are 
thrown from the author of this most dangerous composition upon 
tlie defenceless heads of the Irish landlords. '* I tell them (t. e, 
the landlordi) there are depths of despair which no friendly voice 
can reach ; but if the people thus provoked should be deaf to 
my admonitions, and escape from my control, on the heads of 
those who have provdked them be the painful responsibility of 
the consequences." Hel^ Are * depths of detpairP ^ people /iro- 
vok§d r ^ deaf to kny adknonitions I' Who are pointed out ats those 
who provoke, and therefore should suffer ? The landlotis to be 
sure ! — *' on them be' the consequence !" For me, I Acknowledge 
that I have felt so strongly indignant at this attof^ioUs attack on 
the Protestant landlords of Ireland, that I have been unable to 
yield to my first impression of abstaining from taking notice of 
it, eVen in a note upon a work treating on an abstract subject. 
I hope the reader's sympathy on this subject will be ray apc^ogy. 
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The Msertion alluded to in the text respecting the misgovern' 
meni o^ England, is as unfounded as it is common. It cannot 
but be interesting to the reader of this tract to go here a little 
more iully into that question, ft is quite demonstrable that 
England, during several of the centuries alluded to, was scarce- 
ly able to govern at all. She made some feeble efibrts to reduce 
to obedience, but she was unable to succeed, and therefore to 
govern. The ills of Ireland arose from very different causes 
than English misgovernraent — a very short statement of indis- 
putable fiicto will prove this. I refer for most of the facts 
following, to Sir J. Davis' valuable tract. 

The first connexion of England with Ireland was in the reign 
of Henry II. He was, about the 17th year of his reign, soli- 
cited by one of the discontented petty kings, by whom Ireland 
was then, not governed, but pillaged — Mac Munich, Lord of 
Leinster— -to invade Ireland ; and the traitor assured him, if he 
ccms^ated, to procure for him a general submission of the Irish 
r^fdi, or petty kings. Henry having at that time other pressing 
dbjects of bis attention, declined the offer ; but he gave per- 
mission, by letters-patent, to any of his subjects who might think 
proper, to embark in this measure, provided they would do so at 
their own charge. Certain English lords agreed to undertake 
ttie expedition, and they at lasl; went, on the traitor's invitation, 
to Irelwid, accompanied only by about 300 persons. Earl 
Strongbow followed soon after with about 1200 men ; and having 
Mieceeded on the coast of Leinster and Munster, he invited 
Henry to come ever ; and Henry did accordinjgly come to Ire- 
land in die succeeding year. He appears, however, to have had a 
better reason for making an attempt on Ireland, even in the bar- 
barous state in which it Hien was, than this miserable force could 
^ord him. He had, or had been promised, what in that age 
was no bad substitute for an army — the grant of the island by 
a PoPB ( Ireland — the Island of Saints by courtesy ! — ^had for 
centuries before-^though I admit not in the earliest ages of its 
church)— become conspicuous for its zeal to ihe Popes and 
Popedom. The Reformation had not yet checked its exorbi- 
tancies, or restrained the monstrous power usurped by its Chief 
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over the rights of fovereigns and people* Pope AdrioM at length 
rewarded the Catholicity and Saintihip of Irdand* by mUing the 
dominion of Ireland to Henry, for the tax of Peter-pence^ to be 
paid by the inhabitants to the Holy See; and to adopt the almost 
poetical language of Davis— ^< Tlie Pope* the better to secure 
to him the possession of * this inconstant sea-nymph,' would 
needs give her unto him with a ring — Comjtigio fimgam tiabili 
prapnamqm dieabof^ though* as Davis, in the same pwmsgc 
drily observes—*' the Pope had no more interest in this hiagdom 
than he which offered to Christ all the kingdoms of the earth." 

Thus armed with the grant of the ^ritual authority, which 
assumed an absolute power over the temporal soverdgnties of 
the world, Henry met no difficulty ; and on his first arrival his 
very presence, without drawing a sword, induced a surrender of 
all the petty kings* The lords of Leinster, Munster and Con* 
naught, submitted themselves to him, promised to pay him 
tribute, and acknowledged him their Chief and Sovereign Lord^ 
He shortly after returned to England, but in the following year 
sent his son, Lord John, with a crown of peacock^t fi aike r» / 
and tliree hundred gentlemen to take possession^^-fruaM Best 
JXeffum, I presume— but the prince, inflated by the vanity of Ins 
featliery crown, appears to have affronted the chieftains of 
** rude and barbarous demeanor," who received him at Water- 
ford* and they quickly raised a r^lUan against him. 

In fact, Henry II. neither acquired a valid title by the sale 
to him by the pope, nor by the surrender of the Irish lords, for, 
by the then existing law of Ireland, the Tani^ could do 
nothing that would bind his successor as to the disposition of 
property in land — a law to which may fairly be attributed that 
indomitable attachment to the old barbarism of the country, 
which has been its greatest curse. 

Sir John Davis again gives his valuable testimony, and tells 
us that the truth is, the " conquest of Ireland," such as it at 
last was, << was made peece and peece by slow steppes and degrees, 
and by severall attempts in severall ages. There were sundry 
revolutions, as well of the English fortunes as of the Irish— 
somewhiles (me prevailing and somewhiles the other; and it 
was never brought to a^ full period till his Majesty that now is 
(James L) came to the crown." 
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It appears fr<mi Davis, and he is fully supported by aU the 
records of the times, that though Jcim returned to Ireland after 
lus Other's death, and the Irish Lordsagainmade a formal sobnus-. 
sioii to him, yet this was but a <' a mm« mockery and imposture ; for 
his back was no sooner turned, than they returned to dieir former 
rebellion/' And Henry, on his departure from Irelandp— he tells 
us— <' left behind him the Bishop of Norwich for the dvil gorera- 
ment of the land; but he left no akmimg am^ io proammte Ae 
eanqmeH ; only ^the English colonies whidi were already planted, 
«Mtv kfi io thmnmh ei to wnamtame what Aey had gvif amd io 
gainiB mors |f Amf eouUL'* 

• In fact, up to the accession of James I^ there was nothingthat 
deserved the name of government by the English in Ireland. 
The Irish Lords surrendered indeed, and promised and swovb 
—and afterwards four thnei solemnly repeated the surrender- 
but their oath appears to have been observed pretty nearly as 
cartain modem Irish oaths have since been* 

The most memorable act of that interval, in the way of go- 
vernment by England, was the grant made by Henry IH. of the 
** whole land qflrdand^ io ISdward ihe prince^ hU eUeii wn, and 
kisheirif da quod non separeiur a corond AngUm^ from whence 
Edward was styled '^ Lord of Ir^nd;^ but, as Davis informs 
us, though h$ was one of the most active who ever lived in 
Ejigland, yet neither in his father^s time, nor after, during his 
own reign, did he ever come himself, or 'tend an armff inio 
Ireland r 

During 150 yean there subsisted a kind of border war between 
the English and Iririi. No royal army of England attempted to 
establish English power or introduce a tone of civilized govern- 
ment into the country* England wanted either the power or 
the will to do this— nor indeed could it be reasonably expected 
she should have done so, considering the very slight hold she 
had of the country. The English Lords, who had come over as 
adventurers, acted, it would seem, as they thought best, to effect 
their own personal objects— all generally incompatible with good 
government— for no governing power existed. The Irbh were, 
of course, suffered to follow the bent of their own barbarous 
habits. Neither men nor money were sent from England suffi- 
cient to effect any object of national government ; nor could it 
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indeed, be truly said tbet there wa« wy nutioQel govammeiit by 
tbe EngUib in Irelend, unleifl» perhapiy tbe ettabUshiiieDt of Ibe 
Jbmm o£ justioei by ereoti^g epurtg raoUar to thoie in SngfawMJU 
but with a mere aba^w of power, and ei rtewdi ng only to loinfr 
of the coun^ea. The iit^apmy was a void, ea apptaaif by a very 
singular documeQt iif oHHxaaX authority* which was extant upi 
Davis's tine, and, I presunie* is still in esdstence, and proves the 
destitute stsl^ in which the English in Ireland then were« The 
docuipeiit is au official return iq Dublin Caatle» in diese bcoui<} 
^rius, '' /i» thfimuvp nM f The Gnghsh aaoaai^ had indeed 
taken upon him to unite an Irish with the En^iah ofovii i btt( 
thei^ were neither men nor mopey to ppeserve the junction* 
The Irish, on their part, from their barbarism, it would seeiPt 
were either not inclined tp etteipipt to relieve themaeWes from 
this parchn^ent oonqu^t of their iadependepoot or unable to. 
profit by their aqne^cation to ^q^^d, ^uid adopt whatever of 
English law or habit might tend to impHTove and civilKse* 

It was in the reign of Bichiux} IL, the first plausible attempt 
to govern in Irehmd, by putting down the seditious and nd)dlious 
habits of i|s people, was laadef AC tb^t time there had been 
formed a dass of English, who, having intermii^ with what is 
called the mere Irish, had been tainted with the barbarism of 
the country, and adopted their habits ; Ihey became alienated 
from the English interest, and finally were known as the ^^d^s- 
nfiraU Eaglish.'* Many of the English Lords, to whom lai^ 
grants of land had been given, threw off the allegianee (to. 
England, presumed to mi^e war and peace mthout authority 
from the state, and ^< levied all tbdir focce within the land.* 
They became oppressive also, and eKtortioB«» i^xm the other 
freeholders, who were obliged to give up a part of their property 
to hold tbe rest free. Thus the Englidi force (if such it couid 
ever be called) in Ireland, had decayed* During the reign of 
Edward III., the English in Ireland were able only to make a 
de&nsive war, not extend their bouiuiary. It appears from 
Froissart, that Sir William Wreidsas, aman of considerable talents, 
who bad been sent over as Lieutenant, 37 of Edward III., was 
so far from subdiung the Irish, ^< thai he could never have access 
to understand and know their countries, albeit he spent moce 
time in the ser\^ of Ireland than any Englishman tbe& Uving." 
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The i^ev^iHte of Irebfld about th€ same time did not anftotMit to 
molpetlum lOfiM niBxts piGfr ammm. The annual Average of 
cmMnas on 850 yearii was not more than 1000. The force 
wbaA the EaglMi kepi tip was, df course, extremely sttiall, and 
Bcaroe able to defend the English border. When Richard II. 
came to Irehkndt O'Neale was in full power, and styled himsetf 
(yNeah Rex, Prince of the Irish in Ulster. Mac Murrogb» 
CByme, O'Moore, and O'Nolan, with a multitude of other 
chieftains, were refractory. On his arrival, Richard II., after a 
great effiyrt» brought a very considerable force into Ireland. 
The Irith lehdera, chieftains, mare moy ^ain made submission. 
The Engliih degenerUte Lo#ds did the same, and all, weave told, 
received the oitiiAfifi/Moir. 

The following |Musage from Sir John Duvis, gives so pleasant 
as well as instructive account of English simplicity, and the hypo- 
crisy and fraud of the Irish leaders, that I shall be excused for 
givmg it in Sir Jdhn'c own wteds :— 



<< Richard, finding it no fit time to attempt France, resolved to 
finiih the conquesiof Ireland ; and to that end, he levied a mightie 
artnie^ consisting of foure thousand men at armes, and 30,000 
ardiers, which was a sufficient JMwer to have reduced the whol 
idand, if he had first broken the IriA with a warre^ and after 
established the Englidi lawes among them, and not have beene 
satisfied witli their light surasssiims <Miely, wherewith, in all 
ages diey have mockt and fmsed the state of England. But 
the Irish lords knowing' this to be a sure pollide to dissolve the 
fisrces which they were not able to resbt (for their ancestors had 
put the same trick and imposture u[^n King John, and King 
Henry the Second) as sooiie as the king was arrived with hb 
army, which he brought over under S. Edwards' banner, (whose 
name was had in great veneration amongst the Irish,) they all 
made offer to submit thetiiselves. Whereupon the Lorde Thomas 
MovHbray, earle of Nottingham and tnarshall of England, was 
^iudioriaed by apeciall commission, to receive the homages and 
oaths of fidelity, of all the Irishrie of Leinster. And the king 
himsdfe having received humble letters from O'Neale, (wherein 
hee stykth Mmselfe Prince of the Irishry in Ulster, and yet ac- 
knowledgeth the king to be his Soveraign Lorde, $t perpetuus 
Dominus Hibemue,) removed to Droghedah, to accept the like 
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Mibiiiittioiis from the Irish of Ulster. The men of Lehister, 
Munely, Bfac Murrogh, O'Byme, O'Moore, O'Murrogh, O'Ndaa, 
and the cheefe of the Kuishelaghes, in an humble and solemn 
manner did their homages, and made their oaths of fidelity to 
the Earl Itfarshall, laying aside their girdles, their skeins and 
their caps, and fidling downe at his feet upon their knees ; which, 
when they had perfi>rmed, the Earl gave unto each of them, 
Oieuhan paeii. 

** Besides, they were bound by several indentures, upon great 
punes to bee paide to the apostolique chamber, not onely to 
continue loyall subjects, but that by a certatne day prefixed, 
they and all their sword-men should clearly relinquish and give 
up unto the king and his successors, all their landes and posses- 
sions which they held in Leinster, and (taking with them onely 
their moveable goods) should serve him in his warres against his 
other rebels. In consideration whereof, the king should give 
them pay and pensions during their lives, and bestow the inhe* 
ritance of all such lands upon them, as they shoulde recover 
firom the rebels, in any other part of the realme. And there- 
upon, a pension of eighty marks per annum, was granted to 
Art MacMurrogh, chiefe of the Kavanaghes; the enroule* 
ment whereof, I found in the White Booke of the Exchequer 
heere* And this was the effect of the service performed by the 
Earle Marshall, by vertue of his commission. The king in like 
manner received the submissions of the Liords of Ulster, namely, 
O'Neal, O'Hanlon, Mac Donnel, Mac Bfahon, and others, who 
with the like humility and ceremony, did homage and fealtie to 
the king^s owne person ; the words of O'Neale's homage as they 
are recorded are not unfit to be remembered : JSg^ Nelanut 
Oneal senior tarn pro me ipeo, gudm proJiUis mete, et iota natione 
mea ei parenteUe mete, et pro omnibue eubdiiie mete devenio Ugeue 
homo veeiery ^rc. And -in the indenture betweene him and the 
king, he is not onely bound to remaine fiiithfull to the crowne of 
England, but to restore the Bonaght of Ulster to the Earle of 
Ulster, as of right belonging to that earledom, and usurped 
among other things by the O'Neales. 

'* These indentures and submissions, with many other of the 
same kinde, (for there was not a chieftaine or head of an Irish 
sept, but submitted himselfe in one forme or other,) the king 
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himselfe caused to bee enrolled and testified by a notary publique» 
and delivered the enroulements with his own hands to the byslu^ 
of'Salisburyy then Lord Treasurer of England, so as they have 
beene preserved, and are now to be found in the office of the 
King's Remembrancer there. 

*' With these humilities they satisfied the young king, and by 
their bowing and bending, avoided the present storme, and so 
brake that army which was prepared to breake them. He re- 
turned into England with much honor and small profit.'' 
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Mugavemment of Ireland there undoubtedly has been by the 
British rulers, within the latter part of the last century, and up 
to the present time. Ditcontentt too, there has been — andptMie 
disardeTf commensurate, perhaps, with that period. Scarcely 
has there been any interval of perfect quiet. Assiu'edly, how- 
ever, neither the misgovemment nor the discontent proves any 
injustice practised by England upon her. What, indeed, could 
England, rich and powerful as she has been and yet is—what 
could she wrest from the poverty, the disorder, the crimes of 
Ireland ? On the contrary, Ireland has been a dead weight and 
a costly incumbrance tipon her ; she must have expended or lost 
more to maintain tranquillity in IreUnd, than she could have in- 
demnified herself for by any imaginable injustice she could possi- 
bly have practised in governing or misgoverning Lrekmd. What 
could Ireland, on the other hand, lose ? She had no wealth-^ 
no commerce— no manu&ctures to an extent that England must 
not at all times have looked on with scorn ! certainly not etwietL 
Neither had Ireland, at any period of her national existence, any 
super-eminence in arms, in arts, in science, which could have 
created even a momentary jrafeftfy in the more powerful and not 
less celebrated nation — ^nor was the fusioty of Ireland, ancient 
or modem, marked by any distinguishing glory which might 
engender the causeless hatred of England against a subdued but 
illustrious people. None of all these. On the contrary, Ireland, 
b^bre her connexion with England, stood at the lowest point of 
the scale on which history marks the degree of power and civili- 

Q 
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eaiioQ of nationB; met her coimexion with England, and in de- 
•pite of the intftoe obftinacy with which Irekmd has always oh^ 
structed her progress to proq[>eriC7f she has been contHraaUy, 
though slowly^ rising into national character* What, indeed, is 
the abstract of her history ? Within the Mnnts of etedikk his* 
lory and exjAodHig the mareMb tales told by such historiana 
as Keating, and the rest of that class -she has never been what 
can properly be at all called & noHon* Whatever may have been 
her origin as a race^— ^irhether Phaenician, Mflesian, Greci«i, 
Scottish, or indigenous-— she had never been a kii^om* 
Divided into dans and septs— -incessantly and alternately the 
victims of mutual plunderi treachery, and massacre; until, 
worn down by suffering and misery nearly a century before 
the arrival of the English, they or some of them, by Donoogh, a 
son of their great hero, Brian Boroihme, supplicated a Pope to 
take them and their country into his absolute and holy keeping ; 
and to do this, as hi» subjects, both as a spiritual and a temporal 
Prince.* A subsequent Pope— Adrian, we see—handed over 
the island, for Peteb Pencx to an English PHnce; and hence 
came the connexion with England— one under circumstances 
from winch, certunly, no civilized people could affect to derive 
glory« 

Dvring the many centuries that have passed away since that 
remarkable event, the corniexion of the two islands, in some 
character or relation, has subsisted as under British* rule — 
British civilization and power--*vainly endeavouring to reduce, 
not the Irish NATioif (for such she was not), but the rude and 
barbarous people who occupied its soil— to lawful and civilizing 
connexion with the power with which Providence seems to have 
united her, and from which she has never had the means, the 
force, or the power, physical or moral, to sever herself— ^She now, 
now that she has grown, and boasts that she is 8,000,000-— now 
that, by the will and act of her proper legislature, she has be« 
come, in every sense of the word, part and parcel of the greatest 
empire in the world, and has all the benefits of a constitution 
and of laws, the best, perhaps, that have ever fallen to the lot of 
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a nation— «he now threatens, forsooth, that she will separate, 
dissolve the existing union, and live proudly alone and tndepen" 
dent, though two-and-a-half millions of her eight are paupers, and 
the rest destitute of manufactures, of commerce, except through 
the medium and protection of England, from whom she seeks to 
sever-'^iay, even a great portion of her soil, the property of that 
English people— «nd become so by rebellion and treason of the 
original, the Irish possessors I Why does Ireland act thus ?— 
On her own showing, because England and Ireland since 
the Reformation, have had an Established Church, forming a 
part of their constitution, Ireland now thinks that the existence 
of this Church in Ireland is injustice to her; and she, 
therefore, demands a surrender — an abolition of it ; and this de- 
mand she makes of the empire, because the majority of her pO' 
pulation are Popishf though the majority of the empire be Pro- 
testant. The clergy^ too, of this church, established as that of 
the empire, have by law as old as the existence of this church 
itself, PBOFEBTY, with an undisputed titles— a right to it — 
indefeasible by law, and which they have enjoyed from age to 
age. This property also mast he given up, or injustice will be 
done to Ireland. Ireland also demands that, at her will and 
pleasure, the very frame of the constitution of the empire should 
be changed, or injustice will be done to Ireland ^ and that, if 
refused, she will sever ! What can have produced a pertinacious^ 
insanity like this? One fact only can account for it, and that is- 
— that there is in Ireland an imperiuvn in tm^^ta— Popert — ever 
entertaining deadly hate to England. Ireland has been the vic- 
tim of the VLnaiCCOuntableJascinations of Popery, from which Eng- 
land has escaped. In Ireland, Popery has paralyzed reason ; — 
and, as with a dead hand, grasps and will not let her go. It is- 
Popery that, in its ravings, is discontented, and in its insanity 
talks of injustice. Popery is the only disease which calls for a 
remedy^ That relief is indeed justice, but not that which the 
ravings of Ireland call for. It is justice founded on right and 
reason, and which must and cauv only be administered through 
the stringent operations of Laws, administered by hands more 
powerful than those by which Justice in Ireland has been admi* 
nistered hitherto! 

THE END. 
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